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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1867  the  British  North  America  Act  provided  that  "in  and  for 
each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to 
Education."'*'  This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  education 
in  Canada  into  what  have  now  become  ten  different  educational  systems* 
The  fact  that  in  enacting  its  legislation  each  province  has  specific- 
ally  placed  text-books  and  courses  of  study  under  the  control  of 
provincial  authorities  indicates  that  each  province  has  been  concerned 
not  only  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  public  schools  but 
also  with  the  question  of  what  they  should  teach* 

Each  province  has  thus  assumed  responsibility  for  finding  its  own 
answers  to  the  age-old  curriculum  problems  of  determining  the  aims,  the 
content,  and  the  methods  of  providing  a  good  education  for  the  young. 
That  their  answers  are  somewhat  varied  is  not  surprising.  Apart  from 
the  controversial  nature  of  the  question  itself,  the  differences  in 
geographic  features,  in  economic  conditions,  and  in  the  traditions  and 
culture  of  the  populations  would  naturally  tend  to  produce  differences 
among  the  educational  systems  of  the  provinces. 

These  differences  may  not  be  so  great  in  the  curricula  of  the 
elementary  schools.  One  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  express  his  considered 
opinion  that  "programmes  with  accompanying  texts  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  province  to  province;  and  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  the 
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progress  made  by  the  pupils  is  not  much  different  from  that  made  by 

2 

pupils  of  similar  ability  in  other  provinces*'1  Presumably  the  prov¬ 
inces  have  accepted  the  traditional  role  of  the  elementary  school  as 
that  of  providing  a  basic  general  education  for  all  pupils  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals. 

At  the  secondary  school  level,  however,  the  situation  is  not  so 
clear.  There  are  certain  factors  operating  which  tend  to  produce 
curriculum  variations  and  other  factors  which  tend  to  promote  uniform¬ 
ity,  Chief  among  the  former  is  the  commitment,  apparently  accepted  by 
each  province,  to  provide  some  form  of  secondary  education  for  all 
pupils,  E,  H.  Morgan  has  observed  that  "it  is  now  deeply  imbedded  in 
our  social  philosophy  that  our  high  schools  shall  be  open  to  as  nearly 
100$  of  this  age-group  (14-17-year-olds )  as  can  profitably  be  attained."^ 
Faced  with  the  situation  in  which  a  college  preparatory  type  of  curricu¬ 
lum,  originally  planned  for  a  select  few,  did  not  apparently  meet  the 
needs  or  abilities  of  all  its  pupils,  each  province  sought  its  own 
remedies.  In  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  number  of  subjects  included 
in  provincial  secondary  school  curricula  has  increased  from  thirteen  to 
over  thirty,^  Various  arrangements  of  these  subjects  are  continuing  to 
be  made  in  an  attempt  to  find  the  kinds  of  secondary  education  which  will 
benefit  all  pupils  and  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  provincial  population 
which  supports  the  schools.  Continuing  changes  in  provincial  curricula 
and  the  extensive  public  debates  over  education  suggest  that  complete 
remedies  uniformly  applicable  to  all  provinces  have  not  been  developed, 

C.  E.  Phillips  summarizes  the  situation:  "It  is  chiefly  at  the  second¬ 
ary  level  that  education  is  made  a  battle  ground.  There  is  constant 
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disagreement  regarding  what  should  be  taught  and  to  whom." 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  experimental  efforts  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  have  created  some  measure  of  diversity,  the  emphasis  on  the  organ¬ 
izational  differences  and  the  general  debate  over  philosophic  issues  may 
have  tended  to  obscure  any  uniformity  which  may  exist  in  what  each 
province  has  actually  prescribed  as  the  content  of  its  secondary  school 
curriculum#  In  practice  there  appear  to  be  several  factors  which  could 
be  regarded  as  a  counter-balance  to  those  producing  diversity#  The 
first  of  these  is  found  in  the  Canadian  universities  which  influence 
the  secondary  school  curricula  through  their  entrance  requirements# 

Since  all  Canadian  universities  have  a  common  concern  for  the  academic 
disciplines  and  since  admission  requirements  have  been  traditionally 
more  closely  associated  with  these  disciplines  than  with  provincial  or 
local  conditions  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  although  the  require¬ 
ments  may  vary  in  degree  they  will  have  much  in  common  and  will  tend  to 
exert  a  unifying  influence#  Closely  related  to  this  factor  is  the 
system  of  examinations  which  each  province  has  established,  generally  in 
consultation  with  university  authorities  within  the  province#  Concern¬ 
ing  these  W.  G.  Manning  reports  that  "specific  practices  vary,  but  in 
general  it  could  be  concluded  that  the  net  effect  is  to  promote  uni¬ 
formity  of  procedures  and  ensure  minimum  standards#"^  Other  factors 
which  could  be  construed  as  promoting  uniformity  include  the  consulta¬ 
tions  and  exchange  of  information  undertaken  by  the  provincial  curricu¬ 
lum  authorities  both  informally  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  and  the  similarities  in  the  practices  of  author¬ 
izing  text-books  and  constructing  courses  of  studies*  Morgan  sums  up 
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this  situation  as  follows:  "As  one  travels  through  the  provinces  or 
examines  the  twelve  programmes  of  study  for  secondary  schools  the  mosaic 
reveals  a  remarkable  number  of  characteristics  common  to  all  or  most  of 
them".^ 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  there  appear  to  be  factors  promoting 
both  uniformity  and  diversity  in  Canadian  secondary  school  curricula  but 
specific  evidence  to  indicate  the  extent  of  either  of  these  features  is 
lacking. 


NEED  FOR  THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

It  is  understandable  that  the  apparent  lack  of  uniformity  in 
Canadian  secondary  school  curricula  is  a  cause  of  confusion  and  bewilder¬ 
ment  to  anyone  trying  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  even  a  small  part  of 
the  Canadian  educational  scene.  This  lack  may  be  a  source  of  strength; 
it  may  be  the  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  what  ought  to  be  in  Canadian 
education.  But  until  a  more  accurate  picture  can  be  obtained  of  what 
actually  is  included  in  provincial  curricula  at  the  present  time  Canadian 
education  will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  somewhat  generalized  debate 
or  limited  to  specific  provincial  studies.  It  seems  significant  to  con¬ 
sider  such  questions  as  these:  What  do  Canadian  secondary  schools 
teach?  How  much  of  this  do  they  all  have  in  common?  What  specific  dif¬ 
ferences  exist?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  that  may  exist?  A  national  investigation  would  serve  to  identify 
and  describe  specific  similarities  and  differences  in  Canadian  secondary 
school  curricula  and  would  thus  provide  some  basis  for  determining  and 
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assessing  proposals  for  future  improvements. 

This  indicates  the  need  for  the  present  study, 

PURPOSE 

This  study  was  begun  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  significant 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  secondary  school  courses  of  study 
in  Canada,,  Specific  problems  under  investigation  are: 

1,  To  determine  the  aims,  the  scope  of  subject  matter  content  and 
organizational  features  of  secondary  courses  in  selected  subjects  in  the 
provinces  of  Canada, 

2,  To  identify  the  similarities  and  differences  in  these  provincial 
secondary  school  courses, 

3o  To  discover  what  implications  these  similarities  and  differences 
may  have  for  Canadian  education, 

4*  To  suggest  courses  of  action  and  areas  of  further  research, 

SCOPE 

This  investigation  deals  with  courses  of  study  for  grades  ten  to 
twelve  inclusive.  Since  the  purpose  is  to  describe  the  scope  of  subject 
matter  rather  than  grade  placement  the  grades  and  courses  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  unit.  It  is  recognized  that  in  selecting  these  grades  as 
a  unit  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  some  inaccuracies  in  compar¬ 
isons  among  provinces  may  occur.  Curriculum  content  prescribed  for 
grade  ten  in  one  province  may  have  been  prescribed  for  an  earlier  grade 
in  another.  Since  provinces  differ  in  the  organization  of  their  second¬ 
ary  school  grades  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  unit  of  grades  that 
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will  provide  a  completely  equitable  basis  for  analysis.  The  fact  that 
all  but  one  of  the  provinces  include  these  as  secondary  school  grades 

and  the  fact  that  in  all  but  two  they  represent  the  final  years  of  high 

9 

school  make  them  a  practical  unit  for  comparison  purposes, 

LIMITATIONS 

Consideration  of  time,  space  and  the  continuing  changes  in  curricu¬ 
la  made  it  necessary  to  apply  certain  limitations  to  this  investigation. 
First,  the  study  was  restricted  to  specific  subjects.  The  subjects 
selected  are  those  which  are  commonly  required  by  the  provinces  for 
pupils  taking  high  school  courses  leading  to  entrance  to  a  university,, 
These  are  as  follows:  English  including  literature  and  language  or 
composition,  social  studies  including  history  and  geography,  mathematics 
including  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  sciences  including  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  a  second  language  including  French  and  Latin, 
Specific  requirements  regarding  the  study  of  these  subjects  vary  from 
province  to  province  but  since  this  investigation  is  concerned  with  iden¬ 
tifying  similarities  and  differences,  only  the  minimum  study  required  by 
any  particular  province  will  be  emphasized.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  many  cases  pupils  take  more  than  the  minimum, 

A  second  limitation  concerns  the  purpose  in  making  comparisons 
among  the  provinces.  These  comparisons  are  descriptive,  not  evaluative. 
No  value  judgments  are  made  or  implied.  It  is  recognized  that  before 
any  valid  assessment  could  be  made  of  their  significance  such  differ¬ 
ences  as  may  exist  among  provinces  would  require  interpretation  in  terms 
of  the  total  curriculum  of  any  particular  province.  For  this  reason. 
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detailed  comparisons  among  all  the  individual  provinces  have  not  been 
made.  Specific  references  to  particular  provinces  have  been  included 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  sources  of  similarities  and 
differences. 

A  third  limitation  concerns  the  date  or  school  year  in  which  the 
courses  were  in  effect.  The  investigation  was  undertaken  during  the 
years  1961  and  1962.  Official  information  from  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  used  but  this  information  frequently  indicated  that  changes 
in  courses  and  in  text-books  were  either  imminent  or  in  the  process  of 
being  undertaken.  Details  for  all  courses  in  all  subjects  in  all 
provinces  were  not  readily  available  at  any  given  time*  Provincial 
curriculum  publications  referred  to  as  temporary  or  interim  editions 
and  provincial  circulars  forecasting  changes  were  used  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  comparison  as  valid  as  possible  for  the  school  year  ending  in 
June  1963* 


DEFINITIONS 


Subjects  and  Courses 

The  terms  "subjects"  and  "courses"  are  used  by  the  provinces  with 
different  meanings.  British  Columbia  defines  "course"  as  "a  specific 
body  of  organized  subject  matter  and  skills  offered  for  a  given  period 
of  time  throughout  the  school  year. Manitoba  uses  the  term  to  refer 
to  selection  or  grouping  of  subjects  into  patterns  or  programmes,  the 
basis  of  the  selection  being  the  purpose  or  goal  towards  which  the  pupil 
is  working."^  Thus  a  pupil  seeking  preparation  for  gainful  employment 
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may  take  a  group  of  specific  subjects  designated  as  forming  a  Vocational 
Course;  another,  seeking  entrance  to  university,  takes  a  somewhat  differ 
ent  pattern  of  subjects  designated  as  a  General  Course.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  investigation  the  term  "course"  has  been  used  with  the  more 
limited  meaning  as  given  in  the  first  definition. 

Provinces  commonly  use  the  term  "subject"  as  referring  to  a  recog¬ 
nized  specific  field  of  study.  In  this  respect  the  term  is  synonymous 
with  the  term  "course"  as  given  above  except  that  the  latter  represents 
as  arbitrary  division  of  content  in  the  subject.  Provinces  generally 
provide  for  the  study  of  a  subject  for  one  or  more  years,  each  year 
being  designated  with  a  number  to  show  its  sequence  and  an  assigned 
time  allotment  to  show  its  emphasis  in  the  total  curriculum. 

Units  and  Topics 

Courses  in  certain  subjects  are  often  organized  in  the  form  of 

divisions  of  subject  matter  content.  VJhere  these  have  been  organized 

around  specific  themes  or  central  ideas,  as  for  example  the  theme  "How 

12 

Geography  Influenced  Early  Civilization,"  each  division  may  be 
referred  to  as  a  unit.  Where  the  division  simply  represents  a  conven¬ 
ient  or  logical  section  of  subject  matter,  as  for  example,  "Exploration 
and  Settlement  to  1763"  each  division  may  be  referred  to  as  a  topic* 

In  both  cases  the  terms  apply  to  sections  of  subject  matter,  the  study 
of  which  would  normally  extend  for  at  least  two  weeks  in  the  school  year 
Distinction  between  these  two  terms  is  made  in  order  to  gain  further 
insight  into  similarities  and  differences  in  provincial  courses  through 
an  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  they  have  been  organized* 
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Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation 

While  certain  provinces  no  longer  use  these  terras  officially, 
many  provinces  designate  a  specific  grouping  of  courses,  the  study  of 
which  is  intended  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  admission  to  university. 
There  are  variations  among  the  provinces  in  the  subjects  and  courses 
so  designated  and  in  the  length  of  time  or  the  number  of  courses  pre¬ 
scribed.  Some  provinces  specify  a  junior  matriculation  level  ending 
in  grade  eleven  and  a  senior  matriculation  level  ending  in  grade 
twelve.  Others  increase  this  by  one  year,  with  junior  matriculation 
ending  in  grade  twelve  and  senior  matriculation  ending  in  grade  thir¬ 
teen. 


RESEARCH  PROCEDURES 


Sources  of  Data 

All  provincial  departments  of  education  publish  official  statements 
concerning  the  subjects  and  courses  offered  in  the  public  schools.  With 
one  exception' these  take  the  form  of  booklets  commonly  referred  to  as 
programmes  of  study.  Copies  of  these  programmes  of  study  were  provided 
by  each  province  on  the  request  of  the  investigator.  These  formed  the 
chief  source  of  data  for  this  study. 

In  some  provinces  information  concerning  courses,  text-books  and 
suggestions  for  teaching  is  published  in  supplementary  booklets.  Wherever 
reference  was  made  to  such  publications  in  the  programmes  of  study  copies 
were  obtained  and  used  as  an  additional  source  of  data. 


*The  Department  of  Education  for  the  Quebec  Protestant  schools  pub¬ 
lishes  a  large  chart  entitled  Course  of  Study  for  Protestant  Schools  and 
a  booklet  entitled  Handbook  for  Teachers  in  the  Protestant  Schools  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec. 
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Treatment  of  Data 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  a  basis  on  which  the  data  could  be 
compared.  Three  main  features  of  curriculum  were  arbitrarily  selected 
to  provide  a  frame  of  reference  within  which  data  from  each  programme 
of  studies  could  be  described.  These  are:  the  aims  of  the  study  of 
the  subject;  the  subject  matter  content  specified  in  the  course  or 
courses  in  the  subject;  and  the  main  organizational  features  of  the 
course  or  courses  provided* 

Each  of  these  was  subdivided.  The  category  used  to  describe  and 
compare  aims  was  divided  into  aims  relating  to  the  individual,  aims 
relating  to  the  subject  and  aims  relating  to  society.  The  category 
used  to  describe  and  compare  subject  matter  was  divided  into  major  topics 
appropriate  to  the  field  under  study.  The  category  used  to  describe  and 
compare  course  organization  was  divided  into  sections  dealing  with  the 
unit  and  topical  arrangement  of  content,  the  relationship  of  courses  to 
text-books,  the  extent  to  which  content  is  specifically  prescribed  and 
any  specific  teaching  approach  recommended.  In  their  application  to 
particular  subjects,  these  categories  and  their  subdivisions  were 
adapted  to  make  them  more  appropriate  for  describing  the  subjects  under 
study. 

Several  steps  were  necessary  in  collecting  the  data.  First,  for 
each  subject  a  composite  list  of  aims,  sections  of  content  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  courses  was  compiled  from  an  examination  of  the  programmes  of 
studies  for  each  province.  Next,  these  lists  were  consolidated  to  avoid 
mere  differences  in  wording  and  to  conform  to  the  frame  of  reference 
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developed  and  the  particular  subject  under  study.  Thirdly,  each  of  the 
selected  subjects  was  again  examined  as  it  appeared  in  each  of  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  study,  and  a  tabulation  was  made  in  the  appropriate  sections 
concerning  aims,  content  and  organization.  In  the  process  specific 
notes  were  kept  concerning  similarities  and  differences  observed  in  the 
programmes  of  study  for  particular  provinces.  These  were  intended  to 
provide  further  elaboration  of  the  data  given  in  the  summary  tables. 

Justification  for  the  Procedure 

In  any  plan  which  is  intended  to  direct  actions  there  are  usually 
three  elements.  First,  there  is  the  element  of  design  which  includes 
statements  defining  the  action  and  indicating  Its  aims  or  purposes. 
Second,  there  is  a  description  of  material  and  activities  considered 
necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  aims.  Third,  the  material  and  the 
activities  are  organized  into  some  coherent  pattern  to  assist  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  plan.  The  literature  on  curriculum  contains  various 
versions  of  these  elements  but  most  authorities  recognize  that  determin¬ 
ation  of  aims  and  selection  and  organization  of  content  are  inter¬ 
related^  and  are  recognized  features  of  curriculum  planning,1'5  It 
would  follow  from  this  that  description  of  an  existing  curriculum 
would  not  be  accurate  unless  some  attempt  were  made  to  include  these 
three  elements. 

Further,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  need  for  a  reasonably  precise 
frame  of  reference  for  the  description  if  significant  similarities  and 
differences  were  to  be  found.  In  the  absence  of  any  formula  for  such  a 
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description  other  than  detailed  check -lists,  the  investigator  devised 
one  which  would  be  sufficiently  specific  to  yield  significant  data  and 
yet  not  so  detailed  that  relationships  would  be  obscured* 

PLAN 

Arrangement  of  the  Provinces 

The  programmes  of  studies  were  analyzed  and  the  data  obtained  for 
each  province  from  west  to  east*  It  was  felt  that  such  an  arrangement 
might  indicate  regional  variations  of  some  interest. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  there  are  two  official  curricula,  one  for 
the  Catholic  schools  as  authorized  by  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  other  for  the  Protestant  schools  as 
authorized  by  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council*  These  two  cur¬ 
ricula  are  published  separately.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the 
information  concerning  each  curriculum  will  be  reported  separately. 

Organization  of  Material 

Chapter  II  includes  a  brief  resume  of  the  provincial  requirements 
concerning  the  subjects  under  study  and  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
provinces  in  prescribing  the  courses  for  them.  Chapters  III  to  VII 
inclusive  have  been  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  aims,  content  and 
course  organization  in  these  subjects  as  required  in  grade  ten  to  twelve 
for  the  matriculation  programmes  in  the  provinces. 

Some  conclusions  and  implications  are  given  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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RELATED  STUDIES 

A  survey  of  American  doctoral  dissertations  on  Canadian  education 
from  190S  to  1954  reported  that  twenty-four  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eleven  studies  surveyed  dealt  with  curriculum  and  teaching  methods *^ 
Only  one  of  these  included  any  reference  to  provincial  secondary 
school  curricula*  This  was  a  study  of  public  secondary  education  in 
Canada  undertaken  in  1929  by  W.  F.  Dyde  who  concluded  from  his  investi¬ 
gations  that  “while  provincial  autonomy  in  education  forms  the  basis 
of  the  school  organization  in  Canada,  there  is  in  fact  a  Canadian 

system  of  education  unified  by  broadly  similar  aims,  by  similar  prob- 

17 

lems,  and  by  methods  of  administration  which  have  much  in  common*'9 

More  recently,  there  have  been  several  studies  indirectly  related 

to  the  subject  of  provincial  curricula  at  the  secondary  school  level* 

W*  G0  Manning  in  1954  undertook  a  survey  of  the  examinations  conducted 

by  the  departments  of  education  in  the  schools  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
18 

inceso  He  found  that  all  provinces  except  Newfoundland  and  New 

Brunswick  provided  examinations  at  the  Senior  Matriculation  level  and 

that  all  provinces  except  Alberta  and  Ontario  provided  examinations 

at  the  junior  matriculation  level.  The  report  states  that  specific 

practices  varied  among  the  provinces  but  in  general  they  seemed  to 

19 

promote  uniformity* 

In  1955  an  investigation  was  undertaken  by  Harry  Pullen  into  the 
question  of  secondary  school  curriculum  change  in  Canada  with  special 
emphasis  on  Ontario  developments  involving  participation  of  teachers. 
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In  surveying  the  trends  in  Canadian  education  Dr.  Pullen  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  “there  is  no  Canadian  high  school  although  there  are 

20 

common  elements  in  most  of  the  provinces.“ 

In  195S  Walter  Wangerin  made  a  national  study  of  the  minimum 
requirements  for  graduation  from  secondary  schools.  This  study  was 
begun  on  the  assumption  that  there  were  numerous  and  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  secondary  education  in  the  provinces.  Specific  inforaiation 
concerning  the  differences  that  exist  among  the  provinces  is  provided  in 
so  far  as  they  can  be  determined  by  official  statements  indicating  the 
names  of  the  subjects  required  for  study  and  the  credits  and  time  allot¬ 
ments  prescribed  for  them  by  each  province.  Dr.  Wangerin  concludes  that 
the  assumption  regarding  the  existence  of  numerous  and  important  differ¬ 
ences  is  sustained.  It  is  recommended  that  further  research  be  under¬ 
taken  in  a  number  of  areas  including  that  of  the  specific  curricular 

21 

requirements  for  each  high  school  subject. 

There  has  apparently  been  only  one  attempt  at  collecting  informa¬ 
tion  to  describe  the  content  of  Canadian  high  school  curricula.  This 

22 

was  a  study  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Education  Association  in  1955* 

Its  chief  purpose  was  to  provide  in  concise  form  a  description  of  the 
specific  content  in  social  studies,  science,  English,  physical  education 
and  mathematics  as  assigned  to  each  grade,  from  grade  five  to  thirteen. 
Sources  of  data  were  programmes  of  studies  and  the  prescribed  text-books 
used  in  each  province.  The  results  were  published  in  a  fifty-two  page 
mimeographed  report.  The  report  was  primarily  intended  to  assist 
school  officials  who  were  dealing  with  the  problem  of  placing  students 
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transferring  from  one  province  to  another  and  to  national  defence 
schools.  As  a  clear  description  of  what  Canadian  schools  teach,  how¬ 
ever,  the  report  is  limited  in  value.  The  introduction  provided  by 
the  C.E.A,  states  that  the  study  is  highly  unsatisfactory.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  as  mute  evidence  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  compare  the  contents  of  provincial 
curricula  in  detail. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSE  CONSTRUCTION  PROCEDURES* 

School  systems  in  Canada  provide  a  minimum  of  twelve  years  of 
public  education;  three  provide  for  a  thirteenth  year0  The  later  years 
of  the  system  in  all  provinces  are  referred  to  as  secondary  education# 
However,  there  are  differences  among  the  provinces  in  the  extent  and 
organization  of  this  later  period# 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

According  to  the  organization  in  Alberta  and  Nova  Scotia,  second¬ 
ary  education  begins  with  grade  seven  and  consists  of  three  years  of 
junior  high  school  (grades  seven  to  nine)  and  three  years  of  senior  high 
school  (grades  ten  to  twelve)#  Pupils  in  these  provinces  normally  enter 
secondary  education  at  twelve  years  of  age#  The  same  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  found  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  the  larger  schools  in  Manitoba* 

In  the  former,  however,  secondary  education  is  designated  as  a  three- 
year  period  beginning  in  grade  ten,  which  pupils  enter  at  fifteen  years 
of  age.  In  the  latter  province,  as  in  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  secondary  education,  which  pupils  enter 
at  fourteen,  is  described  as  beginning  in  grade  nine  and  continuing 
generally  over  a  four-year  period  (grades  nine  to  twelve). 


Material  for  this  chapter  is  taken  from  a  report  entitled  "The 
Preparation  and  Issuing  of  General  Secondary  School  Curricula",  which 
was  prepared  by  the  author  in  I960  for  the  Canadian  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  from  material  provided  by  the  Association, 
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In  two  provinces,  British  Columbia  and  Quebec,  secondary  education 
begins  after  the  completion  of  grade  seven.  In  the  former,  it  consists 
of  grades  eight  to  twelve  inclusive.  An  additional  year,  grade  thir¬ 
teen,  is  offered  in  the  larger  secondary  schools  and  consists  of  courses 
which  are  accepted  by  the  provincial  universities  as  being  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  courses  in  the  first  year  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  science. 

In  the  latter  province  there  are  several  patterns  of  public  secondary 
education  including  the  agricultural  course  and  the  household  science 
course,  which  may  terminate  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  as  well  as  the 
general  course  and  the  classical  course,  which  may  terminate  in  the 
eleventh  year.  The  general  course  is  reportedly  selected  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  students  and  is  divided  into  sections  in  grades  ten  and  eleven 
to  provide  for  students  intending  to  enter  university.  There  is  also 
a  grade  twelve,  called  "scientific",  which  allows  a  student  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  university  in  faculties  not  requiring 
graduation  from  a  classical  college. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULA 

Curricula  in  the  various  provinces  are  usually  organized  on  the 
basis  of  "required"  subjects  and  "elective"  subjects.  The  actual  organ¬ 
ization  and  requirements  vary  from  province  to  province.  For  example, 
the  junior  high  school  curriculum,  noted  in  four  of  the  provinces,  is 
made  up  of  certain  basic  subjects  such  as  English,  social  studies 
(history  --  geography),  arithmetic  (mathematics),  science,  physical  and 
health  education.  These  are  studied  by  all  pupils.  In  addition,  pupils 
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select  from  a  number  of  other  subjects  such  as  home  economics,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  art,  music,  and  foreign  languages.  Much  of  this  work  is 
intended  to  be  exploratory  in  nature  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
interests  and  aptitudes  and  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  courses  in  the 
senior  high  school.  Despite  differences  in  terminology,  the  curriculum 
for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  year  in  most  provinces  is  not  rad¬ 
ically  different  from  this  pattern. 

From  the  ninth  and  tenth  year  on,  however,  a  more  formal  and 
complex  organization  is  observed  in  the  secondary  curricula.  Many 
provinces  are  developing  or  have  developed  comprehensive  or  composite 
secondary  schools.  This  means  that  curriculum  is  organized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  more  than  one  programme,  course,  or  route  leading  to 
graduation  or  a  school  leaving  certificate.  The  traditional  matricu¬ 
lation  or  university  entrance  programme  appears  in  all  curricula,  and 
usually  begins  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade, 

SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  general  subject  requirements  for  graduation  and  admission  to 
a  university  vary  from  province  to  province.  Some  provinces  have 
developed  quite  complex  patterns  of  requirements  to  meet  different 
needs.  Matriculation  requirements,  formerly  allowing  few  alternatives 
or  options,  have  been  made  more  flexible  and  depend  to  some  extent 
upon  the  specific  requirements  of  different  university  faculties.  The 
problem  of  determining  and  describing  the  complete  requirements  in  all 
provinces  is  therefore  quite  complex.  However,  it  is  possible  to 
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identify  the  position  taken  with  respect  to  English,  social  studies, 
science,  mathematics  and  second  languages.  Most  provinces  continue  to 
include  information  in  their  official  publications  indicating  the  min¬ 
imum  number  of  years  of  study  in  these  subjects  required  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  departments  of  education  and,  or,  universities  for  those  pupils 
intending  to  enter  university. 

So  far  as  the  minimum  study  in  grades  ten  to  twelve  is  concerned, 
these  requirements  may  be  described  for  each  province  as  follows: 


British  Columbia: 

3  years  of  English;  2  years  of  social 

studies,  mathematics,  and  a  second  language; 

1  year  of  science. ^ 

Alberta: 

3  years  of  English,  social  studies, 

mathematics  and  a  second  language;  1  year 

of  biology  or  two  years  of  general  science 

2 

followed  by  one  year  chemistry  or  physics. 

Saskatchewan: 

3  years  of  English,  social  studies, 

mathematics  and  a  second  language;  one  year 

of  general  science  followed  by  one  year  of 

biology  or  two  of  chemistry  or  physics  (two 

3 

courses). 

Manitoba: 

3  years  of  English  and  a  second  language; 

2  years  of  history  and  mathematics;  2  years 

of  science,  one  of  which  must  be  biology, 

chemistry  or  physics*^ 
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Ontario: 

3  years  of  English,  mathematics  and  a 

second  language;  2  years  of  history; 

5 

1  year  of  general  science. 

Quebec: 

2  years  of  French,  history,  geography. 

(Catholic) 

sciences,  mathematics,  English*^ 

Quebec: 

3  years  of  English,  history,  mathematics. 

(Protestant) 

7 

French,  Latin. 

New  Brunswick: 

3  years  of  English,  history,  mathematics, 

g 

French,  1-2  years  of  physics. 

Nova  Scotia: 

3  years  of  English,  history,  mathematics, 

9 

language  other  than  English. 

Prince  Edward 

3  years  of  English,  history,  mathematics. 

Island : 

French  and  science  the  last  two  years  of 

which  require  biology,  chemistry  or  physics*^-0 

Newfoundland: 

2  years  of  English,  history,  mathematics; 

1  year  of  science  (biology,  chemistry, 

physics  or  a  general  science),  a  second 

language.^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  English  is  required  in  all  provinces  for  three 
years.  Social  studies,  or  history  and  geography,  mathematics  and  a 
second  language  are  required  for  two  to  three  years.  Science  is  required 
for  one  to  three  years  in  nine  of  the  eleven  provincial  systems.  These 
similarities  and  variations  in  requirements  would  suggest  the  existence 
of  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  course  content  of  the  subjects 
under  study. 
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COURSE  CONSTRUCTION  PROCEDURES 

The  courses  for  these  subjects  are  developed  and  approved  by 
provincial  authorities.  In  a  typical  provincial  School  Act  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council  or  Cabinet  are  speci¬ 
fically  designated  as  having  authority  and  responsibility  for  curriculum 
matters.  This  is  exercised  through  a  department  of  the  provincial  civil 
service,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Department  of  Education.  Within  the 
Department  there  is  usually  a  special  branch  or  division  which  is  prima¬ 
rily  concerned  with  the  details  of  organizing  and  coordinating  the 
curriculum. 

In  most  provinces  there  are  also  standing  provincial  committees  or 
boards  appointed  by  the  Department  or  the  Minister  to  exercise  advisory 
or  supervisory  functions  in  connection  with  the  curriculum.  There  are 
also  ad  hoc  committees  appointed  to  undertake  specific  curriculum 
development  work.  Considerable  variation  exists  among  the  provinces  in 
the  responsibilities,  structure  and  function  of  the  provincial  advisory 
committees.  For  example,  in  Quebec,  there  are  two  official  committees, 
the  Protestant  committee  and  the  Catholic  committee,  which  have  extensive 
and  specific  responsibilities  for  curriculum  including  the  prescribing 
of  text-books  and  the  determining  of  the  curriculum  for  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  schools  of  the  province.  In  the  other  provinces  the  central 
committee  is  quite  different  in  organization  and  acts  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  advisory  body.  In  some  cases  these  committees  are  composed 
entirely  of  representatives  of  different  branches  in  education  including 
universities,  teacher  education  institutions,  colleges  and  schools.  In 
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other  cases,  membership  has  been  extended  to  include  representatives 
of  business  and  industry,  provincial  associations  and  other  professions. 

Such  committees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  become  involved  in  the  specific 
details  of  curriculum  development.  This  is  usually  a  matter  for  smaller 
committees  appointed  by  the  Department  or  by  the  central  committee  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and,  in  the 
case  of  senior  secondary  school  courses,  members  of  the  staffs  of  the 
university  and  teacher  education  institutions* 

It  is  fairly  common  practice  for  the  central  committee  to  initiate 
or  advise  on  changes  needed  in  the  curriculum.  These  are  developed  in 
detail  by  a  revision  committee.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
are  reported  to  the  Department  and  the  central  committee.  If  and  when 
these  are  approved  they  may  be  referred  to  the  Minister  or  Executive 
Council  for  official  approval  and  finally  they  are  issued  to  all  schools 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Generally  speaking  the  courses  under  investigation  are  developed 
by  a  small  committee  whose  membership  includes  specialists  in  the  subject 
field.  The  process  usually  involves  an  appraisal  of  existing  courses, 
study  of  other  courses,  discussion,  debate  and  decision-making  by  con¬ 
sensus.  The  courses,  therefore,  will  to  some  extent  reflect  the  points 
of  view  or  values  held  by  this  group.  The  subject  matter  selected  may 
be  considered  to  represent  material  regarded  as  important  with  particular 
reference  both  to  the  total  subject  field  and  to  the  needs,  interests  and 
abilities  of  pupils.  The  method  of  organization  is  usually  influenced 
by  practical  teaching  experience.  If  and  when  the  resulting  course  or 
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courses  receive  approval  all  that  they  contain  can  be  regarded  as 
an  official  statement  for  the  province. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ENGLISH 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II  the  subject  of  English  is  required  in  each  of 
the  grades  ten  to  twelve  in  all  provincial  systems.  The  time  allotted  to 
it  is  reported  to  range  from  307  hours  in  the  Protestant  schools  of  Quebec 
to  7&0  hours  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick*^  This  time  is  generally 
divided  between  two  major  divisions  of  the  subject,  literature  and  language 
or  composition*  Except  for  some  modifications  in  grade  twelve,  where 
language  and  literature  are  sometimes  fused  into  a  single  course,  separate 
headings  are  used  in  provincial  programmes  of  studies  in  providing  inf  orma- 
tion  concerning  the  subject* 

LITERATURE 


Alms 

Seven  of  the  eleven  provincial  systems  have  included  statements  of 
aims  for  the  literature  part  of  their  English  courses*  An  eighth,  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  makes  an  indirect  reference  to  the  question  in 
providing  directions  concerning  the  grade  eleven  and  twelve  examinations 
and  provides  a  separate  50-page  mimeographed  handbook  of  teaching  sugges¬ 
tions  which  includes  implicit  references  to  aims*  A  summary  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  aims  is  given  in  Table  1, 

All  of  the  provincial  statements  place  an  emphasis  on  aims  relating 
to  the  values  of  the  study  of  literature  in  developing  the  individual 
pupil*  British  Columbia  includes  references  to  "aesthetic,  spiritual  and 
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TABLE  L 

SUMMARY  OF  AIMS  FOR  LITERATURE  AS  STATED  IN 
PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDIES 


Aims 

No.  of  Provinces 

Relating  to  the  individual 

7 

(a) 

Competency  in  reading  (vocational) 

5 

(b) 

Interest,  enjoyment,  use  of  leisure 

7 

(c) 

Personal  values,  standards 

7 

(d) 

Literary  taste,  judgment 

6 

Relating  to  the  subject 

7 

(a) 

Literary  forms 

4 

(b) 

Literary  heritage 

5 

(c) 

Literary  techniques,  devices 

3 

Relating  to  society 

5 

(a) 

Social  responsibility 

3 

(b) 

Democratic  values 

3 

(c) 

Culture  of  other  peoples 

3 
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moral  values  which  training  in  the  creative  reading  of  literature 

fosters"  and  balances  these  ideals  with  the  aim  of  "developing  vocational 

2 

efficiency,"  and  preparing  for  "profitable  use  of  leisure  time,"  The 

Alberta  programme  includes  similar  references  to  "aesthetic  and  spiritual 

values,  intellectual  curiosity,  vocational  competence  (and)  the  effective 

3 

use  of  leisure  time."  Saskatchewan's  statements  are  similar  in  thought 
in  referring  to  the  "growth  of  character". .. "high  ideals  of  conduct," 
and  "literature  which  provides  material  for  thought  as  well  as  enjoy¬ 
ment."^  Manitoba  makes  a  specific  reference  to  drama  as  "a  force  in 

5 

character  building  and  not  just  a  means  of  filling  in  time."  Ontario 

speaks  of  the  power  of  literature  "to  shape  the  thoughts  and  tastes  of 

its  readers"  and  Prince  Edward  Island  refers  to  the  aim  of  developing 

"basic  appreciation.. . partly  for  instruction  and  partly  for  pleasure." 

The  seven  statements  make  some  references  to  aims  regarding  the 

teaching  of  literary  forms,  the  literary  heritage,  including  great 

writers  and  literary  masterpieces,  and  the  techniques  of  writing  such  as 

figurative  language  and  other  devices  of  style.  The  Ontario  statement 

that  the  pupil  may  be  expected  to  pay  more  attention  "not  only  to  what 

7 

is  written  but  how  it  is  written"  is  not  unlike  the  Manitoba  reference 
to  the  aim  of  teaching  details  of  "literary  technique"  and  the  "details 

g 

of  style  and  form"  in  order  to  develop  taste  in  literature.  The  implied 

aim  in  Nova  Scotia's  examination  directive  that  pupils  will  be  required 

"to  demonstrate  some  understanding. . .of  the  characteristics  of  the  liter- 

q 

ature  of  various  periods"  parallels  Saskatchewan's  reference  to  the 
gaining  of  "knowledge  of  familiar  masterpieces."^ 
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In  connection  with  the  references  to  the  literary  heritage,  two 
provincial  statements  make  a  point  of  calling  attention  to  current 
literature*  These  are  the  Saskatchewan  reference  to  acquainting  the 
student  "with  the  best  in  current  literature"^  and  the  Alberta  refer¬ 
ence  to  "the  literary  experience  of  our  times... not  only  from  books  but 

12 

from  periodicals,  discs,  tapes,  radio  and  television." 

Aims  relating  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  society,  the 
inculcation  of  democratic  values  and  the  development  of  an  understanding 
of  other  peoples  and  other  cultures  were  found  in  five  of  the  seven 
statements.  A  different  version  of  the  last  of  these  aims  is  given  in 
the  statement  for  the  Quebec  Catholic  schools  which  speaks  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  attitude  "a  la  fois  comprehensive  et  critique  a  l'egard  de  la 

13 

litterature  et  de  la  civilisation  anglo-saxonnes." 

Scope 

Ten  of  the  eleven  systems  have  included  in  their  programmes  of 
studies  statements  that  are  indicative  of  the  scope  of  content  in  the 
study  of  literature  in  grades  ten  to  twelve.  A  summary  of  these  is  given 
in  Table  11. 

All  statements  make  reference  to  the  study  of  poetry.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  form  of  these  references  and  it  was  therefore 
not  possible  to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences.  The  programmes  for  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  give  some  indications  of  a  suggested 
minimum  study  and  this  provided  a  basis  for  a  partial  comparison.  Of  the 
sixty-seven  poets  whose  works  are  listed  in  the  British  Columbia  programme 
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TABLE  II 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SCOPE  OF  CONTENT  FOR  LITERATURE  AS  STATED 
IN  THE  PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDIES 


Scope 

No.  of  Provincial 
Systems 

Poetry 

10 

Essays 

10 

Short  Stories 

10 

Excerpts  (Biography  etc,) 

10 

Novel 

9 

Drama  (modem  selections) 

10 

Shakespeare 

10 

Modern  media  of  communication 

1 

Supplementary  Reading 

9 

The  Bible 

3 
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thirty-four  are  referred  to  in  the  list  for  Saskatchewan;15  nineteen  are 

referred  to  in  the  list  for  Manitoba;16  fifteen  are  referred  to  in  the 

17 

list  for  New  Brunswick;  twenty-three  are  referred  to  in  the  list  for 

18 

Prince  Edward  Island,,  The  names  of  thirteen  writers,  including  among 
others  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Hardy,  Yeats,  Pratt,  Dickinson  and 
Frost,  are  included  in  all  five  statements.  These  references  indicate 
a  common  body  of  poetry  content  representative  of  various  poetic  forms 
historical  periods  and  the  poetry  of  different  countries.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  differences  in  detail  provincial  courses  show  considerable  similarity 
in  providing  for  an  extensive  study  of  poetry. 

The  content  of  literature  also  includes  scientific,  modem  and 
informal  essays,  as  well  as  short  stories  and  excerpts  from  longer  works 
of  fiction  and  non-fiction.  These  are  included  in  the  prescribed  or 
authorized  texts  but  the  majority  of  the  programmes  of  studies  do  not 
specify  particular  titles  or  authors. 

Nine  of  the  provincial  programmes  of  studies  prescribe  the  study  of 

19 

one  or  more  novels.  Saskatchewan  prescribes  Kipling’s  Kim.  Manitoba 

prescribes  a  choice  of  one  of  Oliver  Twist ,  Barometer  Ris ing.  Lorna  Doone 

in  grade  eleven  and  requires  both  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Return  of  the 

20 

Native  in  grade  twelve,  Ontario  requires  a  minimum  of  three  to  be 

21 

chosen  from  a  selected  list.  The  text  book  list  for  Quebec  Catholic 
schools  contains  several  titles  including  little  Women,  Quentin  Durward. 
and  The  Deerslayer  for  grade  ten  and  The  Rosary,  A  Journey  to  the  Centre 
of  the  Earth  and  King  Solomon’s  Mines  for  grade  eleven.  The  Quebec 
Protestant  system  makes  a  requirement  similar  to  that  of  Ontario  with  a 
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more  limited  choice*  New  Brunswick  prescribes  Huckleberry  Finn  and 

23 

Return  of  the  Native*  In  Nova  Scotia  the  prescription  of  Seats  of  the 

Mighty  and  Maria  Chapdelaine  is  given  as  part  of  the  composition  section 
24 

of  the  programme*  Prince  Edward  Island  prescribes  Pride  and  Prejudice 

25 

and  Great  Expectations*  Newfoundland  prescribes  a  choice  of  Masefield, 

26 

Lost  Endeavour  or  Elliott,  Mill  on  the  Floss, 

Ten  of  the  eleven  provincial  programmes  include  provision  for  the 

study  of  drama,  Manitoba  appears  to  have  the  most  extensive  prescription 

with  "at  least  five  plays  including  one  radio  play"  in  grade  ten,  plays 

by  Shaw,  Shakespeare,  Galsworthy  and  O’Casey  in  grade  eleven  and  the 

showing  and  discussion  of  "the  moving  picture"  as  a  part  of  the  literature 
27 

programme,  Alberta  also  makes  reference  to  the  inclusion  of  the  radio 

23 

play  in  the  study  of  drama.  All  programmes  specify  the  study  of  at 

least  one  Shakespearian  play.  The  majority  require  two.  While  some 

choice  is  allowed  the  following  appear  in  most  of  the  programmes  of  studies 

Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth,  Several  provinces  make 

a  point  of  indicating  the  type  of  study  required,  Manitoba,  for  example, 

29 

states  that  "the  play  must  be  acted"  and  similar  directives  are  found 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  "the  drama  should  be  considered  not  merely  as 
literature  but  as  a  stage  production^  and  Ontario  "the  study  must  not  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate  into  mere  emphasis  on  textual  detail, ..emphasis 
must  be  given  to  setting,  costume,  actors,  expression,  tone  and  gestures, 
timing  of  speeches  and  other  dramatic  effects  which  bring  the  play  to 


life." 


31 


The  study  of  the  influence  of  modern  media  of  communication  was  a 
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32 

topic  found  only  in  the  programme  for  Alberta,  This  includes  a  study 
of  purposes,  influences,  advertising  and  values  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  systems  include  specific  reference  to  what  is 

variously  referred  to  as  supplementary  or  extensive  or  free  reading.  It 

is  common  in  all  of  them  to  prescribe  a  minimum  number  of  books  which 

must  be  read.  The  number  of  books  so  prescribed  ranges  from  a  minimum 

of  five  in  some  provinces  to  ten  in  others,  A  specific  list  is  given  in 

British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 

Island,  This  includes  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Several  programmes  make 

a  point  of  restricting  the  number  that  can  be  selected  from  each  category, 

Alberta  states  that  from  "15  to  25%>  of  the  students  *  total  programme 

33 

should  be  based  on  the  leisure  reading  programme,"  Saskatchewan  states 
that  "teachers  will  be  required  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Department  of 

O i 

six  books  thoughtfully  read," 

The  Bible  is  specifically  listed  for  study  in  the  Schools  of 
35 

Protestant  Quebec,  Three  other  provinces,  Alberta,  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  prescribe  texts  which  include  excerpts  from  the  Bible, 

Organization 

Several  features  concerning  the  organization  of  courses  were  noted, 

A  summary  of  these  is  given  in  Table  III,  Alberta,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  make  no  prescriptions  of  numbers  of  selections  or 
titles.  Other  provinces  follow  different  practices,  the  net  effect  of 
which  is  to  indicate  a  minimum  number  and  specific  titles  of  selections 
which  must  be  studied,  British  Columbia  specifies  titles  of  poetry  and 
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TABLE  III 

ORGANIZATION  FEATURES  OF  LITERATURE  COURSES 


Features 


No.  of  Provincial 
Systems 


Number  of  selections  prescribed  6 
Titles  of  selections  prescribed  6 
Memory  work  prescribed  7 
Composite  anthologies  prescribed  8 
Separate  anthologies  prescribed  6 
Theme  organization  8 
Chronological  organization  5 
Type  of  literature  organization  6 
Fusion  with  language  5 
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indicates  the  number  of  prose  selections  to  be  chosen,  Saskatchewan 
issues  an  annual  circular  giving  the  specific  titles  of  all  types  of 
literature  to  be  considered  examinable,  Manitoba  indicates  the  pro~ 
portion  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  literature  and  of  this  allocates  a 
smaller  proportion  to  be  devoted  to  the  titles  listed  in  the  programme. 

New  Brunswick  follows  a  practice  in  some  of  its  courses  of  listing 
selections  to  be  considered  optional,  the  remainder  to  be  considered 
required  study.  Prince  Edward  Island  prescribes  a  minimum  list  of  titles. 
Seven  of  the  provincial  systems  make  specific  prescriptions  regard¬ 
ing  selections  to  be  memorized,  British  Columbia  in  listing  lines  for 
memorization  argues  that  "memory  work,,, still  has  a  vital  role  to  play" 
and  states  that  "students  who  learn  easily  should  be  encouraged  to 

memorize  very  extensively  beyond  the  requirements  set  forth  for  the 
36 

courses,"  Saskatchewan  prescribes  the  "committing  to  memory  of  those 

37 

passages  which  the  student  appreciates  most,"  Manitoba  follows  the  list 

of  prescribed  selections  for  grade  ten  with  the  statement  that  "a  few 

38 

suitable  selections  should  be  memorized,"  Ontario  prescribes  a  minimum 

of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  grade  ten  and  recommends  that  "part  of 

this  may  be  prose  or  dramatic  presentation,  and  if  the  teacher  wishes,  some 

39 

passages  may  be  chosen  by  the  pupils  themselves,"  The  programme  for  Prot¬ 
estant  schools  of  Quebec  prescribes  "at  least  250  lines  in  grades  ten, 
eleven  and  twelve"  and  requests  that  principals  "keep  on  file  a  list 
of  the  poems  to  be  memorized  annually  in  each  grade, Nova  Scotia 
refers  to  the  significance  of  memorization  and  states  that  "the  student 
should  be  given  sufficient  freedom  of  choice  so  that  the  little  store  of 
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great  lines  or  passages  he  garners  as  his  own  is  an  expression  of  his 
individuality.”^  Prince  Edward  Island  prescribes  eighty  lines  in  grade 

i  2 

eleven  and  one  hundred  lines  in  grade  twelve. 

There  is  variation  among  the  provinces  and  among  the  courses  within 
the  provinces  in  the  type  of  text-book  prescribed.  Composite  types  of 
anthologies  containing  prose,  poetry  and  plays  are  commonly  found  in  the 
list  of  prescribed  text-books  for  eight  provincial  systems.  In  these 
anthologies,  selections  of  prose,  including  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
poetry  and  plays,  including  one-act  plays,  radio  plays  and  excerpts 
from  longer  plays  are  organized  around  general  themes  or  subjects©  For 
example,  a  text  used  in  grade  ten  in  British  Columbia  contains  such 
sections  as  ”1  Stories  Past  and  Present,  II  Something  About  Animals, 

III  A  Little  Humour,  IV  Just  Fancies.”  A  text  used  in  Alberta  at  the 
same  level  has  selections  based  on  units:  “Unit  One:  The  Individual, 
Unit  Two:  Humanity,  Unit  Three:  Love  and  Affection,  Unit  Four:  Appre¬ 
ciation,  Unit  Five:  Human  Dignity.”  Another  grade  ten  text,  used  in 
Manitoba,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfound¬ 
land  contains  selections  on  such  themes  as  "High  Adventure,  Tales  of  the 
Frontier,  Popular  Songs-Old  and  New,  Famous  Stories,  Everyone  Sang, 

Story  Poems,  The  World  Around  Us,  The  School  Theatre,  The  Day's  Work.” 

This  variation  in  the  type  of  text  used  continues  in  grade  eleven. 
The  provinces  of  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Quebec  (Protestant),  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland  continue  with  a 
second  of  the  composite  type  of  anthologies.  The  other  provinces  pre¬ 
scribe  separate  anthologies  of  prose,  poetry  and  one  or  more  plays* 

In  grade  twelve  the  separate  type  of  anthology  is  used  in  British 
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Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island*  In 
these  anthologies  the  content  is  usually  arranged  in  a  chronological 
order.  The  same  method  of  arrangement  is  also  found  in  the  composite 
anthology  used  in  grade  twelve  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Because  of  the  variation  in  the  kinds  of  texts,  there  is  a  variation 
in  the  organization  of  courses.  Where  composite  anthologies  are  used 
the  arrangement  is  generally  based  on  themes.  Where  separate  anthologies 
are  used  the  arrangement  is  generally  based  on  the  type  of  literature  or 
on  the  chronological  development  of  literature.  The  latter  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  grade  twelve  course  in  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

While  ten  provincial  programmes  show  separate  content  for  literature 
and  language  at  the  grade  ten  and  eleven  level,  Alberta,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  no  separate  section  for  language 
at  the  grade  twelve  level.  In  these  provinces  language  topics,  including 
the  writing  of  essays  and  short  stories,  are  prescribed  for  inclusion  in 
the  appropriate  sections  of  the  literature  course. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


Aims 

Nine  of  the  provincial  systems  have  included  statements  of  aims  for 
the  teaching  of  language.  These  are  summarized  in  Table  IV. 

All  are  concerned  with  developing  the  competency  of  the  individual 
in  speaking  as  well  as  writing.  Typical  references  include  training  in 

ip 

correct  speech,  the  development  of  "clear,  controlled,  well-modulated 
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TABLE  IV 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  AIMS  FOR  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  COURSES  AS  STATED 
IN  PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDIES 


Relating  to  individual  9 

Competency  in  speech  and  writing  9 

Listening  3 

Critical  thinking  6 

Appreciation  of  language  2 

Originality,  creative  writing  3 

Relating  to  subject  9 

Grammatical  knowledge  4 

Correct  usage  8 

Principles  of  writing  7 

Principles  of  speech  7 

Legibility  1 

Relating  to  society  4 

Citizenship  2 

Social  relationships  3 
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43 

voices,  the  importance  of  speech  as  "one  foundation  upon  which  the 
writing  of  Englishis  based,  the  development  of  ’’good  habits  of 
articulation,  posture,  ease,  naturalness,  persuasiveness*"^ 

Three  provincial  statements,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and 
Manitoba,  contain  specific  references  to  development  of  good  listening 
habits  and  techniques* 

Most  statements  include  references  to  "critical  thinking,  the 

in 

aim  being  to  develop  "clear  and  sounder  thinking"^'  and  to  "stimulate 

/  g 

intellectual  powers*"  Nova  Scotia  points  out  that  "coherence  and 
fluency  in  speech  and  writing  can  only  follow  upon  coherence  and  fluency 
of  thought 

Two  provincial  statements  refer  specifically  to  the  aim  of 

50 

developing  "an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  expression"  and  "foster- 

51 

ing  a  delight  in  the  resources  of  the  English  language*'9  Three  make 

specific  reference  to  the  encouragement  of  originality  or  creative 

writing.  The  Ontario  reference  speaks  of  "clarity,  sensitivity,  force- 

52 

fulness  and  where  possible,  originality*" 

All  provincial  statements  contain  some  reference  to  aims  in  terms 

of  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  In  dealing  with  grammar,  the  approach 

appears  to  vary  between  the  aim  of  "imparting  the  essential  grammatical 

53 

principles,"  developing  "understanding  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric, 
grammar  and  syntax  as  a  means  to  correct  expression, providing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  syntax  and  mechanics  and  the  aim 
of  teaching  "grammar  functionally*"  Several  provincial  statements 
express  reservations  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  traditional  approach 
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and  Ontario  advises  teachers  "to  keep  themselves  informed  in  the  field 

of  linguistics  and  structural  grammar, 

One  provincial  statement  refers  specifically  to  handwriting*  One 

aim  of  the  language  courses  in  Saskatchewan  is  to  develop  the  "ability 

57 

to  write  legibly  and  rapidly*" 

Four  provincial  statements  contain  specific  references  to  aims 
relating  to  society*  These  generally  show  the  relationship  between  the 
use  of  language  and  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  the  need  for 
understanding  other  peoples.  Topical  are  Alberta’s  reference  to  the 
power  of  language  to  contribute  to  "social  growth  in  terms  of  human 

eg 

relations  and  democratic  citizenship,"  and  Manitoba’s  reference  to 
"more  satisfactory  contacts  with  other  people"  which  come  from  "the 

59 

ability  to  understand  others  and  express  one’s  own  thoughts  effectively*" 
The  statement  in  the  programme  for  Quebec  Catholic  schools  deals  with  the 
same  aim  from  a  different  point  of  view  in  speaking  of  a  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure  which  will  prevent  "1 ’infiltration  de  I’anglicisme  dans  la  langue 
maternelle"  and  facilitating  "les  relations  entre  notre  groupe  ethnique 
et  1* element  anglophone  du  continent  nord-americain. 

Scope 

Ten  of  the  eleven  provincial  systems  publish  statements  indicating 
the  scope  of  subject  matter  content  in  the  language  courses*  These  are 
summarized  in  Table  V, 

All  make  reference  to  the  mechanics  of  writing  including  spelling, 
punctuation  and  capitalization.  Typical  are  Saskatchewan's  reference  to 
"continued  correction  of  punctuation  and  spelling  errors,,, instruction 
in  the  uses  of  the  comma,  the  colon,  the  semi-colon"^  and  Manitoba’s 
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TABLE  V 

SUMMARY  OF  SCOPE,  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT  OF  LANGUAGE  COURSES 


Scope 

Number  of  Provinces 

Mechanics  (spelling,  punctuation) 

10 

Grammar 

10 

Sentence 

8 

Paragraph 

10 

Essay 

10 

Narration 

10 

Description 

10 

Exposition 

10 

Correspondence 

10 

Vocabulary  study 

10 

Play  writing 

2 

Newspaper,  Tv.,  radio  writing 

1 

Writing  reports 

6 

Precis 

7 

Oral  communication 

10 

Critical  Thinking 

2 
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'•review  of  parts  of  speech,  sentence  analysis,  clausal  analysis, 

62 

mechanics  including  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling  etc0"  The 
sentence  is  specifically  included  as  a  topic  in  eight  of  the  programmes 
usually  with  two  types  of  activity,  one  the  •'writing  of  clear  and 
correct  sentences  with  special  attention  to  sentence  unity  and  variety"  ^ 
sind  "examining  good  models,"^  the  other  the  correcting  of  "sentence 

,,65 

errors." 

The  paragraph,  the  essay,  and  the  topics  of  narrative,  descriptive 
and  expository  writing  are  prescribed  in  all  programmes.  The  statements 
provide  various  divisions  of  the  topic  such  as  "topic  sentences,  ways  to 

develop  paragraphs,  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis,  kinds  of  descrip- 

66  67 

tion;"  "mastering  the  expository  paragraph;"  '  "writing  effective 

68 

independent  paragraphs;  gaining  "transition,  unity,  coherence,,, stress- 

69 

ing  narration  and  description  but  including  exposition  and  argument.” 

All  progranmes  include  the  topic  of  correspondence,  the  writing  of 

business  and  social  letters.  Prince  Edward  Island fs  statement  is 

typical:  "Students  in  grade  twelve  find  themselves  at  the  age  when  they, 

for  the  first  time,  have  to  write  formal  and  informal  letters,  and  many 

are  completely  lost  concerning  fora,  address,  salutation,  content  of  a 

letter.  A  brief  review  of  essentials  will  be  helpful  with  illustrations 

70 

of  the  various  types  of  letters  and  their  phrasing." 

All  programmes  contain  references  to  the  study  of  words,  the  use  of 

the  dictionary  and  activities  involving  improving  vocabulary.  This 

includes  study  of  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes,  synonyms,  antonyms,  cliches, 

71 

figures  of  speech,  origins  of  interesting  words,  and  the  use  of  the 
72 

dictionary. 
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Play  writing,  essay  writing,  short  story  writing  are  specific 

no  nj  nr 

topics  for  study  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  New 
V6 

Brunswick*'  Alberta  adds  a  study  of  newspaper  writing  and  radio  and  TV 
writing;  Saskatchewan  adds  the  writing  of  lyric  or  narrative  poems, 
limericks  or  sonnets0 

Seven  of  the  programmes  include  a  detailed  prescription  for  the 
writing  of  the  precis,  usually  at  the  grade  eleven  and  twelve  level* 

The  writing  of  a  formal  report  is  also  included  in  six  of  the  programmes 
as  a  special  topic  and  in  others  as  a  part  of  the  study  of  expository 
writing* 

All  the  programmes  include  a  study  of  spoken  English*  It  is  common 

practice  to  recommend  organizing  the  class  "as  a  club"  with  election  of 

officers,  passing  resolutions,  keeping  records,  engaging  in  debates  and 

group  discussions*  This  is  a  device  for  teaching  principles  of  speech, 

rules  of  procedure,  attributes  of  courtesy,  and  techniques  of  public 

speaking.  An  understandable  difference  in  approach  is  provided  in  the 

statement  for  Quebec  which  stresses  more  basic  skills  advocating  "la 

methode  qui  invite  le  professeur  a  parler  et  a  faire  parler  anglais"  and 

the  use  of  "subjets  evenements,  personnes  au  choses  qui  suscitent  chez 

eleves  un  interet  spontane"  and  the  subordination  of  "grammaire  a  la 

77 

practique  du  language  a  la  conversation," 

Two  of  the  programmes  include  a  specific  reference  to  critical  think- 

78 

ing.  Alberta  has  a  topic  for  study  entitled  "Knowing  How  to  Think"  and 

79 

Ontario  includes  the  topic  of  "Logic," 
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Organization 

Programmes  of  studies  indicate  similarities  and  differences  in 
course  organization.  These  are  summarized  in  Table  VI.  Seven  of  the 
eleven  systems  give  an  indication  of  the  time  allotted  to  language.  All 
indicate  that  language  study  should  form  forty  to  fifty  percent  of  the 
total  time  each  allocates  to  the  teaching  of  English,  considering  grades 
ten  to  twelve  as  a  unit.  The  British  Columbia  programme  calls  for 

gO 

eighty  minutes  per  week  or  two-fifths  of  the  total  time  for  English 

in  each  of  grades  ten  to  twelve.  Alberta  gives  an  emphasis  to  writing 

81 

amounting  to  about  half  the  total  time  for  English.  Saskatchewan 

assigns  "at  least  three"  out  of  the  seven  thirty-five  minute  periods  in 

English  to  composition  in  grade  ten  and  four  periods  of  thirty  to  thirty- 

82 

five  minutes  per  week  to  language  study.  Manitoba  recommends  seventy- 

two  hours  for  composition  and  twenty-four  hours  for  oral  English  in  grade 

ten,  sixty  hours  in  composition  and  twelve  hours  in  oral  English  in  grade 

83 

eleven  and  thirty-two  hours  in  composition  in  grade  twelve.""  Ontario 

CM 

recommends  three  periods  for  composition  out  of  the  six  for  English, 

Nova  Scotia  recommends  two-fifths  of  the  time  for  English  be  assigned  to 
85 

language  study.  J  Prince  Edward  Island  specifies  that  in  grade  eleven 

86 

one-sixth  of  the  time  for  English  shall  be  devoted  to  public  speaking. 

Five  provinces  make  specific  recommendations  regarding  the  amount  of 

writing  prescribed.  British  Columbia  states  that  "students  shall  be 

87 

given  the  opportunity  of  writing  one  well  planned  theme  a  week." 

Ontario  advises  that  "at  least  once  a  month  some  piece  of  writing  should 
be  marked"  and  that  other  writing  in  composition  or  grammar  and  literature 
should  be  written  and  discussed  in  class  every  week. 
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TABLE  VI 

SUMMARY  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  COURSES 


Organization 

Number  of  Provinces 

Time  prescribed 

6 

Amount  of  writing  prescribed 

5 

Organization  based  on  texts 

5 

Content  outline  provided 

6 
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states  that  in  grade  ten  essay  writing  should  be  done  "throughout  the 

year  as  time  permits;  a  minimum  of  three  essays  during  the  year  is  sug- 
89 

gested."  Nova  Scotia  states  that  "at  least  one  written  composition 

per  week  and  one  oral  composition  per  month  are  compulsory  in  grade  ten 

and  includes  in  the  weekly  writing  requirement  "at  least  twelve  essays 

90 

of  four  hundred  or  more  words  "in  grades  eleven  and  twelve.  Prince 

91 

Edward  Island  prescribes  "a  minimum  of  six  themes  in  grade  twelve." 

Five  of  the  provincial  systems  have  related  the  statements  of 
content  for  language  directly  to  prescribed  texts.  In  one  case  a 
detailed  outline  is  provided;  in  the  others  brief  references  are  made 
to  sections  of  the  text.  Six  of  the  provincial  systans  have  provided 
topical  outlines  of  varying  length  and  have  allowed  a  choice  from  a 
selected  list  of  texts. 


SUMMARY 

Because  of  the  extensive  nature  of  this  subject  an  accurate  summary 
of  aims,  content  and  organizational  features  of  courses  in  English  is 
difficult  to  make.  Some  generalizations,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
justified*  First,  there  is  considerable  measure  of  agreement  among  all 
provinces  as  to  the  importance  of  English,  the  purposes  of  English 
courses,  and  the  most  effective  ways  of  organizing  these  courses.  A 
study  of  literature  should  contribute  to  the  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
moral  development  of  all  pupils.  It  should  provide  them  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  their  literary  heritage  and  give  them  an  appreciar- 
tion  of  what  constitutes  good  literature.  The  best  way  of  accomplishing 
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this  is  presumably  to  prescribe  an  extensive  range  of  literary  material 
including  prose,  poetry,  drama,  novels  and  short  stories,  most  of  which 
have  apparently  stood  the  test  of  time*  A  specific  amount  of  time,  the 
prescription  of  selections  and  the  provision  of  particular  texts  seem  to 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  organizing  this  material  to  achieve  the 
aims  of  the  study. 

Secondly,  while  all  courses  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  one 
another,  a  few  show  what  might  be  considered  to  be  interesting  differ¬ 
ences.  In  one  province  there  is  a  course  which  includes  a  relatively 
extensive  reference  to  current  forms  or  media  of  communication.  A  study 
of  periodicals,  magazines,  newspapers,  advertising,  radio  and  television 
is  made  with  the  aim  of  preparing  pupils  to  cope  more  adequately  with 
the  influences  of  these  modern  media.  One  other  difference  is  seen  in 
the  relatively  extensive  emphasis  given  to  drama  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
A  study  of  quite  a  large  number  of  plays  is  prescribed  and  includes  not 
only  a  literary  reading  but  also  some  elementary  acting  with  the  aim  of 
enabling  pupils  to  understand  people  and  life  through  vicarious  exper¬ 
iences. 

Thirdly,  it  can  be  concluded  that  all  provinces  are  concerned  with 
teaching  pupils  how  to  use  the  English  language  in  oral  and  written 
form.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  mechanics  and  forms  of  writing 
from  practical  letter  writing  to  the  writing  of  formal  essays  and,  in 
some  cases  the  writing  of  original  poetry  and  plays.  Traditional 
grammar  is  considered  essential  but  there  are  signs  in  one  or  two  prov¬ 
inces  that  this  should  be  kept  functional.  Listening,  speech  and  in  one 
province,  handwriting,  are  also  important  elements  of  content  which 
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should  be  taught.  All  of  this  is  best  taught  through  courses  which 
allocate  a  specific  amount  of  time,  prescribe  a  specific  amount  of 
writing  and  provide  particular  texts  for  the  pupils*  The  main  purposes 
are  to  develop  the  individual's  ability  to  think  clearly  and  critically, 
and  to  enable  him  to  express  himself  effectively  in  speech  and  writing. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II  all  provincial  systems  require  the  study  of 
subject  matter  selected  from  history,  geography,  sociology,  economics 
and  political  science*  The  requirement  varies  from  two  years  which  is 
prescribed  in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Quebec  and  Newfoundland,  to 
three  years  prescribed  in  the  other  provinces*  It  is  reported  that  the 
maximum  time  for  the  subject,  429  hours,  is  found  in  New  Brunswick;  the 
minimum  time,  126  hours  is  found  in  Quebec  (Catholic);  the  average  time 
is  350  hours 

The  courses  comprising  this  subject  matter  are  referred  to  as 

social  studies  in  some  provinces  and  as  history  and  geography  in  others. 

In  the  Quebec  (Catholic)  system,  in  addition  to  history  and  geography, 

2 

there  is  a  third  term,  ’’Education  Civique",~  used  for  a  course  contain¬ 
ing  the  topics  "La  Societe  Civile",  "L’Etat  Canadian"  and  "La  Societe 
Internationale"  which  are  commonly  included  in  the  social  studies, 
history  and  geography  courses  in  the  other  provinces.  This  course  was 
not  included  in  calculating  the  minimum  time  reported  above,  but  since 
the  content  is  similar  to  that  of  social  studies  courses  in  other  prov¬ 
inces  it  has  been  included  in  this  study.  All  systems  publish  informar- 
tion  concerning  these  courses,  using  one  or  more  of  these  terms. 

Aims 

Ten  of  the  provincial  programmes  have  included  statements  estab¬ 
lishing  aims  for  this  subject.  These  statements  vary  in  length  from 
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one  sentence  to  over  three  pages.  Most  of  them  display  an  equal  con¬ 
cern  with  several  aims  including  the  development  of  the  individual 
pupil's  talents  and  abilities,  the  teaching  of  specific  subject  matter, 
and  the  contribution  social  studies  should  make  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  society.  A  summary  is  given  in  Table  VII. 

The  development  of  critical  thinking  is  specifically  stated  as  an 

3 

aim  in  five  programmes  and  includes  "appraising  propaganda"  ,  thinking 
objectively  and  constructively  about  community,  national  and  world 
problems",^  developing  "sound  thinking  and  balanced  judgment","’  gather¬ 
ing  historical  material  and  "examining  it  critically  before  arriving  at 

g 

a  conclusion",  and  developing  "la  rectitude  de  la  sensee  et  le  sens 
7 

critique". 

The  development  of  personal  values,  ideals  and  ethical  standards 
is  stated  as  an  aim  in  five  of  the  programmes.  The  British  Columbia 
statement  goes  into  considerable  detail  and  refers  to  such  values  as 

g 

love  of  truth,  respect  for  others,  faith  in  human  powers.  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  refers  to  the  development  of  "honesty  as  an  integral  part  of  the 

9 

student's  character".  The  programme  for  the  Catholic  schools  of 

Quebec  speaks  of  contributing  to  "la  formation  morale". ^  Nova  Scotia 

emphasizes  the  importance  of  "the  ability  to  know  the  good  and  the 

beautif ul"*^  The  Prince  Edward  Island  statement  implies  a  similar  aim 

in  drawing  attention  to  the  idea  that  "throughout  the  ages,  in  all 

nations,  there  have  appeared  enlightened  men  whose  lives  were  devoted 

12 

solely  to  the  betterment  of  mankind". 

A  few  statements  make  reference  to  specific  skills,  abilities  and 
interests  associated  with  the  subject  and  with  general  educational  aims. 
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TABLE  VII 

SUMMARY  OF  AIMS  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  AS  STATED  IN 
PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY 


Aims 

Number  of  Provinces 

Statement  Provided 

10 

Relating  to  development  of  the  individual 

10 

Critical  thinking 

6 

Values,  ideals,  ethical  standards 

6 

Skills,  abilities,  interests 

3 

Relating  to  the  subject 

10 

Historical  knowledge 

8 

Geographic  knowledge 

3 

Knowledge  of  society 

4 

Knowledge  of  modern  problems 

1 

Relating  to  society 

10 

Competency  in  citizenship 

4 

Concern  for  social  welfare 

4 

Attitudes  of  loyalty,  appreciation  of 
democracy 

6 
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British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  draw  attention  to  the  "special  contri¬ 
bution  that  social  studies  teachers  can  make  in  training  students  to 

13 

understand  and  use  the  English  language".  It  is  recommended  that 

specific  study  skills  be  developed  such  as  "reading  intensively, •• 

reading  rapidly, , .using  library  resources. ,0making  records  and 

14 

reports".  In  emphasizing  similar  aims  Nova  Scotia  points  out  that 

"the  careful  teacher  can  do  much,  even  while  teaching  the  facts  of 

history,  to  train  (pupils)  in  study  habits  that  will  stand  them  in  good 

15 

stead  in  any  field  of  study".  The  programme  for  this  province  also 
includes  the  only  reference  to  the  aim  of  developing  interest  in  the 
subject.  Stimulating  students  to  read  history  for  the  instruction  it 
offers  and  the  pleasure  it  affords  is  regarded  as  one  principal  objective. 
The  programme  states  that  "the  teacher  who  succeeds  in  interesting  his 
students  in  the  drama  of  human  effort  and  achievement,  and  cultivates 
in  them  the  habit  of  reading  history  will  have  splendidly  succeeded  in 
his  task%^ 

There  are  several  references  to  aims  connected  specifically  with 

the  subject  including  the  aim  of  imparting  historical  and  geographic 

facts  and  principles.  British  Columbia  gives  "prior  ranking"  to  the 

aim  of  acquiring  knowledge,  regarding  it  as  "the  only  sure  basis  to 
17 

understanding".  Most  statements  couple  such  statements  as  this  with 
the  aim  of  developing  specific  concepts,  for  example,  "that  the  roots 
of  the  present  are  deeply  laid  in  the  past";  that  the  present  owes 
"immeasurable  debt  to  the  past";  that  knowledge  of  the  past  is  essential 
to  "better  comprehension  of  the  world  in  which  man  lives".  Ontario 
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provides  an  unique  version  of  this  theme  in  stating  that,  in  teaching 
about  the  development  of  democracy,  one  aim  is  "to  show  what  an 
important  part  England  and  the  British  institutions  have  played  in  this 
great  achievement"."^ 

The  teaching  of  geographic  principles  is  mentioned  as  an  aim  in 

three  provincial  programmes.  Saskatchewan  speaks  of  developing  the 

ability  "to  observe,  recognize  and  interpret  the  environmental  factors 

19 

affecting  the  life  of  the  community,  the  nation  and  the  world". 

Manitoba  states  that  the  main  objective  is  to  develop  "an  understanding 

20 

of  the  elements  of  geography  and  the  relationship  between  them".  The 
programme  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec  refers  to  the  aim  of  pro-* 
moting  intellectual  development,  encouraging  the  spirit  of  observation, 
acquiring  knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  the  world  and  specific 
features  of  Canada,  facilitating  the  study  of  history  and  developing  a 
sense  of  the  unity  of  civilization. 

Although  only  one  province,  Ontario,  includes  a  reference  to  the 
understanding  of  international  affairs  as  a  specific  aim  nearly  all 
provincial  statements  make  reference  to  this  aspect  of  social  studies 
in  recommending  teaching  methods  that  relate  history  to  current  affairs 
and  the  contemporary  world.  The  programme  for  the  Protestant  schools 
of  Quebec  is  typical  of  these  suggestions  in  advising  that  "there  never 
was  a  time  in  history  when  a  knowledge  of  current  events  was  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  it  is  today... and  every  teacher  of  history  should  devote  a 

short  time  weekly  to  a  review  which  will  enable  students  to  see  events 

22 

in  the  right  perspective". 
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The  four  western  provinces  include  somewhat  similar  statements 
concerning  the  aim  of  promoting  good  citizenship.  In  British  Columbia 

23 

this  is  given  as  "the  central  objective  of  Social  Studies  instruction". 
The  aim  of  the  Alberta  programme  of  "social  education"  is  to  develop 
citizens  with  an  understanding  of  society,  a  set  of  values  and  the 
necessary  skills  to  participate  in  group  living,  4  This  citizenship 
aim  may  also  be  implicit  in  the  programmes  for  the  other  provinces 
whose  statements  include  references  to  the  development  of  attitudes  of 
concern  for  social  problems,  "an  alertness  to  civil  and  social  responsi¬ 
bilities",  "le  sens  social"  and  a  vital  interest  in  "preserving  demo¬ 
cratic  government".  The  single  statement  of  aims  in  the  programme  for 
New  Brunswick  sums  up  the  others:  "Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
inculcate  and  strengthen  belief  in  our  way  of  life  and  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  despite  their  known  imperfections,  so  that  our  young  people  will 

thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  what  they  must  stand  up  for  in  the 

.  „  25 

years  to  come". 

Scope 

All  provincial  systems  publish  statements  concerning  the  scope  of 
subject  matter  to  be  included  in  social  studies  courses.  Their  state¬ 
ments  vary  in  length  from  a  few  lines  prescribing  sections  of  text¬ 
books  to  several  pages  and,  in  some  cases,  separate  publications  out¬ 
lining  content  in  detail.  They  indicate  that  the  content  of  all  social 
studies  courses  is  extensive. 

In  determining  and  comparing  the  scope  of  content  in  courses  which 
have  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  some 
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distinctions  regarding  the  depth  and  intensity  of  study*  Many  of  the 
same  topics  appear  in  all  courses  but  they  are  not  necessarily  given 
the  same  emphasis.  For  example,  in  one  province  the  geography  of 
Canada  is  the  main  theme  of  a  one-year  course,  while  in  others  it  forms 
the  content  of  a  six-weeks  unit.  In  order  to  determine  and  compare 
subject  matter  content  more  accurately  it  seems  advisable  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  subject  matter  which  has  been  prescribed  as  the  main  theme 
of  one  or  more  courses  and  subject  matter  which  has  been  prescribed  in 
the  form  of  units  or  sections  within  a  course0  A  summary  of  the  scope 
of  subject  matter  is  given  in  these  terms  in  Table  VIII. 

Some  reference  is  made  to  geography  in  the  majority  of  provincial 
programmes  of  studies  but  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  geographic  content  prescribed.  In  three  prov¬ 
inces  geography  is  the  main  theme  of  one  or  more  of  the  prescribed 
courses.  Manitoba  prescribes  a  course  described  as  “almost  exclusively 
geographic".  It  is  a  course  in  the  physical -political  geography  of  the 
world  with  an  emphasis  on  "the  interdependence  of  nations  and  communi¬ 
ties",  and  with  some  references  to  modern  political  developments  in  the 

26 

nations  of  the  world.  The  programme  for  Quebec  Catholic  schools 

includes  two  geographic  courses,  the  first  dealing  with  the  geography 

27 

of  the  Americas,  the  second  with  the  geography  of  Canada.  In  Ontario 
the  revised  programme  provides  for  a  Grade  X  course  in  "the  geography 
of  Europe,  (except  the  British  Isles)  Asia,  (including  the  Middle  East) 
and  Indonesia",  and  the  programme  for  Grades  XI  and  XII  states  that  "a 
much  expanded  treatment  of  the  geography  of  the  countries  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  strongly  urged... pupils  should  have  a  visual  image  of  the 
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TABLE  VIII 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SCOPE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT  OF 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSES 


Scope  Number  of  provinces 

Main  Units  & 


theme 

Topics 

Geography 

3 

Phys ical-polit ical-world 

2 

3 

Physical-political- Americas 

1 

1 

Phys ical-polit ical-Canada 

1 

6 

History 

11 

Ancient 

7 

Modern 

10 

1 

Canada 

5 

3 

Britain 

10 

United  States 

11 

Political  ideologies 

11 

United  Nations 

11 

Civic  s-Gov  eminent 

9 

Social  and  cultural  developments 

11 

Economic  developments 

11 

Current  events 

10 
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countries  whose  history  they  study"."' 

All  provinces  have  included  references  to  selected  geographic 
content  and  several  have  provided  general  directives  to  teachers  recom¬ 
mending  that  geographic  study  be  included  in  appropriate  sections  of 
prescribed  courses.  The  nature  of  these  units,  their  sequence  and  the 
general  directives  regarding  geography  indicate  that  study  of  this 
subject  is  intended  to  complement  or  provide  background  for  the  study 
of  history.  In  three  provincial  programmes  specific  geography  units 
are  provided  in  conjunction  with  the  units  of  world  history.  Alberta 
includes  units  entitled  "How  Geography  Influenced  Early  Civilization" 

and  "The  Expansion  of  Habitable  and  Productive  Areas  Since  the  Begin- 

29 

ning  of  the  Modern  Age"0  Saskatchewan  introduces  its  grade  ten 

course  in  ancient  history  with  a  study  of  the  physical  features  of 

Europe,  and  inserts  specific  references  to  "map  work  and  map  study  in 

30 

appropriate  sections  of  all  courses".  Nova  Scotia  follows  a  similar 

procedure  placing  topics  in  geography  in  the  introduction  to  each  of  the 

31 

units  dealing  with  early  civilization". 

Units  calling  for  geographic  study  of  particular  regions  or 
countries  are  also  provided.  Manitobans  course  in  world  geography  con¬ 
tains  units  on  the  geography  of  the  Americas.  The  courses  dealing  with 
Canada  in  the  programmes  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Quebec  (Protestant)  prescribe  topics  or  units  requiring  a  study  of 
the  physical  and  economic  geography  of  Canada.  Indicative  of  the  kind 
of  study  to  be  undertaken  are  the  units,  "The  Geography  of  Canada", 
and  "The  Economic  Expansion  of  Canada"  included  in  the  British  Columbia 
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32 

programme  and  the  units,  ''The  Influence  of  Geography  on  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Canada",  and  "Canada  and  International  Trade"  included  in 

33 

Alberta*s  programme. 

The  major  part  of  the  content  of  social  studies  courses  in  most  of 
the  provincial  programmes  is  made  up  of  material  selected  from  the  field 
of  history.  Ancient  and  medieval  history  forms  the  main  theme  of  a 
course  in  each  of  seven  provincial  programmes.  The  exceptions  are 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  Quebec,  Modern  world  history  is  the  main 
theme  of  a  course  in  ten  of  the  provincial  programmes.  The  exception 
is  Manitoba  which  includes  some  modern  history  material  in  one  section  of 

Di 

one  course  under  the  heading  the  "Geography  of  Nations",  ^ 

A  study  of  the  material  dravm  from  the  political,  social  and 

economic  history  of  Canada  is  included  in  the  programmes  of  all  provinces 

except  Ontario  and  Newfoundland  which  provide  for  this  at  other  grade 

levels.  In  five  of  these  programmes  "Canada"  forms  the  main  theme  of  a 

course.  In  British  Columbia  a  survey  of  geography,  political  history, 

35 

economic  and  social  development  is  prescribed.  In  Manitoba  a  chrono- 

36 

logically  organized  history  course  Is  prescribed.  In  Quebec  (Catholic) 

37 

there  is  a  course  dealing  with  French  Catholic  Civilization  in  Canada, 

In  the  programme  for  the  Quebec  Protestant  schools  two  courses  are  pro¬ 
vided,  one  dealing  with  the  building  of  the  Canadian  nation,  the  other 

with  the  geography,  economics,  government  and  international  relation- 
38 

ships  of  Canada,  In  Nova  Scotia  the  concluding  course  in  the  social 
studies  programme  is  based  on  the  theme  of  Canada  in  the  modern  world, 
and  includes  a  study  of  the  colonial  background,  the  growth  of  the 
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United  States,  the  development  of  responsible  government  and  autonomy, 

,  39 

and  Canada  in  the  twentieth  century,, 

Three  provincial  systems  have  included  a  study  of  Canada  in  specific 
units  or  sections  of  prescribed  courses.  Alberta  in  two  of  its  courses 
includes  units  on  the  development  of  parliamentary  government  and  back¬ 
ground  of  Canadian  culture  and  religion,  the  influence  of  geography,  the 

40 

importance  of  international  trade  and  the  role  of  government  in  Canada. 

L  1  v,  p 

Saskatchewan  and  Ontario^  both  devote  a  section  of  their  courses  to  a 
study  of  Canada  in  the  modern  world.  In  the  programmes  for  the  other 
provinces.  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  Canadian 
history  is  referred  to  in  pertinent  sections  of  the  courses  in  modem 
world  history,, 

A  study  of  various  aspects  of  British  history  is  included  in  ten  of 
the  provincial  programmes 0  All  those  with  courses  in  modern  history 
include  specific  references  to  Britain  in  the  units  or  topics  dealing 
with  social  and  political  developments  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  These  involve  a  study  of  social  and  political  changes  in 
Britain  following  the  industrial  revolution.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  origins  and  developments  of  the  parliamentary  system  of 
government.  Typical  units  and  topics  are  "Hw  Democratic  Reforms  Were 

JO 

Achieved  in  Britain"; ^  ''The  Development  of  Parliamentary  Government  in 

Britain  and  in  Canada";^  "Great  Britain:  (a)  The  new  industrialization 

45 

(b)  Free  trade  (c)  Social  and  Parliamentary  reform."  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  British  Empire  and  to  the  Commonwealth  in  connection  with 
the  topic  of  imperialism  in  the  study  of  modern  history. 
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All  the  programmes  containing  courses  in  modern  world  history  and 
Canadian  history  make  reference  to  certain  aspects  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States*  Indicative  of  the  kind  of  material  included  are  the 
following  topics  selected  from  various  courses:  "How  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  Contributed  to  the  Advance  of  Democracy";^  The  Development  of  Rela- 

in 

tions  Between  Canada  and  the  U.S,A*";  1  ’’The  Nature  of  the  Constitution 

48 

of  the  United  States”;  ’’Nationalism  and  Sectionalism  in  the  United 

States";^''  "Canada  and  the  United  States"; ^  "The  rise  of  liberalism  and 

51  52 

nationalism;  the  Americas"  and  "The  Americas  since  191V1* 

Ten  of  the  provincial  programmes  make  reference  to  the  topic  of 
political  systems  and  ideologies*  The  historical  origins  and  character¬ 
istics  of  democracy,  communism  and  fascism  are  studied  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  modern  history*  The  Nova  Scotia  programme  differs  from  the 

others  in  providing  a  specific  topic  "Democracy  and  Communism",  which 

53 

includes  a  comparison  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  both  systems* 

The  subject  of  the  United  Nations  is  included  in  the  social  studies 

programmes  for  all  provincial  systems  with  the  exception  of  Quebec 

(Catholic)  which  includes  it  in  a  separate  course  in  civic  education* 

The  British  Columbia  programme  prescribes  it  as  a  major  topic  in  the  unit 

"Our  Times’’*^  Alberta  includes  it  with  similar  emphasis  in  the  unit 

55 

"The  Search  for  Security  in  the  Twentieth  Century",,  Saskatchewan  pre¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  section  of  its  modern  history  course  based  on  the  theme 

56 

"Two  World  Wars  and  After"*  The  programmes  of  the  other  provinces 
provide  for  a  similar  treatment  except  in  the  case  of  Quebec  (Catholic) 
where  it  is  studied  in  the  topic  "Devoirs  de  l*Etat",  one  of  which  is 
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"rayonner  a  l'exterieur :  Nations-Unies",  and  in  the  topic  "La  Societe 

57 

Internationale:  principaux  organismes  internationaux". 

A  study  of  the  system  of  government  in  Canada  is  prescribed  in  nine 

of  the  provincial  programmes.  British  Columbia  prescribes  it  in  a  unit 

entitled  "The  Machinery  of  National  Life"  which  involves  a  concept  of 

government,  the  three  fields  of  government  in  Canada,  the  political 

parties,  the  judicial  branch  of  government,  government  financing  and 

some  of  the  government  services,,  Alberta  prescribes  two  units,  one 

entitled  "The  Canadian  citizen  and  his  government"  deeding  with  much  the 

same  content  but  adding  a  reference  to  school  corporations,  and  the  other 

involving  a  comparison  of  the  governmental  systems  of  Canada,  Britain  and 

59 

the  United  States.  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  also  include  it,  the 

former  in  the  topic  "Canada  Today", ^  the  latter  in  the  topic  "Government 

in  Canada", ^  The  Ontario  courses  which  are  presently  under  revision 

will  provide  for  "a  course  in  government  (four  to  six  weeks)  summarizing 

the  growth  of  government  in  Canada  to  its  present  form  and  the  steps  by 

which  Canada  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  self-government".  This  will 

include  "(1)  the  operation  of  government  in  Canada  (ii)  the  administration 

of  justice  (iii)  comparison  of  Canadian  and  British  systems  with  govern- 

62 

ment  of  U.S.A."  In  the  Catholic  school  system  of  Quebec  the  subject  is 

prescribed  in  the  course  entitled  "Education  Profess ionelle  et  Civique" 

which  includes  in  a  study  of  "L’Etat  Canadian",  the  structure  of  the 

63 

state,  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  duties  of  citizens.  The  Quebec 
Protestant  system  prescribes  a  unit  on  the  government  of  Canada  with  four 
sections;  colonial  government,  development  of  the  constitution,  the 
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constitution  in  operation  and  the  administration  of  justice.^*  New 
Brunswick  provides  that,  in  the  history  courses,  the  subject  shall  be 
studied  for  three  years'*  as  outlined  in  A  Manual  for  Civics  and  Citizen- 

65 

ship1*.  Nova  Scotia  outlines  a  six-weeks  unit  entitled  "A  Democracy 

and  Government"  which  includes  content  identical  with  that  given  for  the 

..  66 

others* 

Ten  of  the  provincial  programmes  include  references  to  sociological 
developments  in  the  arts  and  sciences*  The  majority  treat  this  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  for  example,  in  the  unit  "Taking  Stock  of 

67 

Some  Peaceful  Progress"  or  the  topic  "Social  and  Intellectual  Devel op- 

68 

ments  of  the  Nineteenth  Century".  Alberta,  in  addition  to  prescribing 

topics  similar  to  these,  provides  specific  units  on  social  institutions 

including  "How  the  Family  Influenced  Civilization"  and  "The  Christian 

69 

Church  and  its  Contribution  to  Our  Civilization".  There  is  a  similar 

sociological  emphasis  in  the  programme  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec 

70 

which  provides  for  a  fairly  detailed  study  of  society  in  Canada.  Nova 

Scotia  provides  for  a  slightly  different  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 

topic  "New  Knowledge  and  its  Application  to  Mens*  Affairs"  which  includes, 

among  other  things,  a  study  of  such  topics  as  modern  transportation, 

communication,  photography  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  most  of  which 

71 

are  not  included  in  the  programmes  of  the  other  provinces. 

All  the  programmes  make  reference  to  economic  matters  including 
developments  in  trade  and  commerce,  problems  of  resources,  international 
rivalries  and  agreements.  Most  of  them  treat  this  topic  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  as  for  example,  in  the  unit  "Economic  Expansion 
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in  Canada'1  or  the  unit  "Recent  Economic  and  Social  Trends."  Alberta 

provides  a  slightly  different  treatment  in  the  unit  "The  Effect  of 

72 

Science  on  Our  Economic  Life". 

Ten  of  the  provincial  programmes  make  reference  to  the  study  of 
current  affairs  as  a  prescribed  part  of  social  studies.  This  topic  is 
commonly  defined  as  referring  to  a  study  of  contemporary  international 
events  and  problems,  British  Columbia  provides  a  general  directive  on 
the  inclusion  of  current  affairs  study  in  all  courses  and  prescribes 
two  topics,  "Specific  Events  of  Our  Times"  and  "Canada,s  Part  in  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation"  both  of  which  require  reference  to  contemporary 
73 

subject  matter,  Saskatchewan  has  a  similar  topic  "International 

n , 

Relations  and  Current  Developments",'  Ontario  provides  a  similar  but 

75 

more  detailed  outline  for  a  section  entitled  "The  World  Since  1945* 

Nova  Scotia  does  the  same  and  advises  teachers  that  pupils  at  this  age 
are  "profoundly  susceptible  to  the  influence  exerted  by  mass  media  of 
communication"  and  must  begin  to  "analyse  and  interpret  in  addition  to 
absorbing  facts  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  both  include 
statements  notifying  teachers  that,  "in  preparation  for  the  usual 
questions  on  current  events  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  follow  the 

79 

daily  trend  of  world  affairs  as  reported  through  the  press  and  radio". 
The  programmes  for  Alberta  and  Quebec  indicate  that  the  topic 
includes  other  subject  matter  besides  political  and  international 
affairs.  Units  in  Alberta  courses  such  as  "Social  Enlightment  and 
Reform"  and  "The  Effect  of  Science  on  Our  Economic  Life"  are  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  topic  "Modern  Application  of  the  Concepts  Learned  in 
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this  Unit"*  The  programme  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec  con- 
eludes  the  outline  of  the  modern  history  course  with  the  topic  "Les 
problemes  de  not re  civilization”  which  includes  ”1 ' Univers  devant  le 

31 

choix-problemes  economiques,  sociaux,  moraux”,  The  programme  for  the 

Quebec  Protestant  schools  advises  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  suit- 

82 

able  opportunities  to  develop  an  interest  in  modern  social  problems* 


Organization 

The  publications  of  provincial  systems  of  education  give  some 
indication  of  how  courses  in  the  field  of  social  studies  have  been 
organized.  Six  aspects  of  course  organization  provide  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  similarities  and  differences  among  the  provinces  in  this  subject; 
the  prescription  of  time  for  this  subject;  the  fusion  of  geographic  and 
historical  subject  matter  into  separate  courses;  the  arrangement  of  the 
material  by  units  or  topics  as  separate  from  text-books;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  material  by  prescription  from  text-books;  the  place  of  text¬ 
books  and  references,  A  summary  is  given  in  Table  IX, 

The  prescription  of  a  specific  amount  of  time  for  each  of  the 
social  studies  courses  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  organization 
of  courses  in  eight  provincial  systems.  The  two  courses  in  British 
Columbia  D  and  the  three  courses  in  Alberta  are  each  planned  for  a 

teaching  time  of  200  minutes  per  calendar  week*  The  three  courses  in 

85  86  87 

Saskatchewan,  ^  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  two  in 

88 

Manitoba  are  each  planned  for  a  teaching  time  of  180  minutes  per 

89 

calendar  week*  In  Ontario  the  three  required  courses  are  organized 
on  the  basis  of  six  periods  per  week  of  forty  minutes  each  in  Grade  X 
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TABLE  IX 

SUMMARY  OF  ORGANIZATION  FEATURES 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSES 


Organization 

Number  of  Provinces 

Time  prescribed 

8 

Geographic  and  historical  subject 
matter  combined  in  single  courses 

4 

Geographic  and  historical  subject 
matter  organized  as  separate  courses 

7 

Subject  matter  arranged  by 
units  or  topics 

9 

Subject  matter  prescribed 
from  text-books 

2 

Prescription  of  texts  and  references 

11 
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and  five  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  in  Grades  XI  and  XL1,  In  Quebec 

90 

Catholic  system  there  are  two  fifty  minute  periods  per  week  for  history 
and  one  fifty  minute  period  each  for  geography  and  civic  education 
courseso  With  the  exception  of  Quebec,  it  appears  to  be  common  practice 
to  organize  courses  in  social  studies  on  the  basis  of  five  or  six  teach¬ 
ing  periods  per  week. 

In  four  of  the  provincial  systems  the  organization  of  courses  is 

characterized  by  an  integration  of  historical  and  geographic  subject 

matter.  It  is  common  practice  in  these  programmes  to  introduce  the  study 

of  the  history  of  a  region  with  a  study  of  its  geography.  The  grade  ten 

ancient  history  course  in  Nova  Scotia  is  an  example  of  an  extensive  use 

of  this  method  of  organization.  The  study  of  each  of  the  early  civiliza- 

91 

tions  is  prefaced  by  a  study  of  regional  geography.  In  Saskatchewan 
the  study  of  the  early  modern  world  is  preceded  by  a  one-week  study  of 

the  physical  features  of  Europe,  and  map  study  is  placed  as  a  topic  in 

92  93  94 

specific  units,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  both  provide  almost 

identical  units  dealing  with  the  geography  of  Canada, 

Geography  and  history  are  organized  into  separate  courses  in  seven 

of  the  provincial  systems.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Manitoba,  which 

requires  a  course  in  world  geography,  and  Quebec,  which  requires  courses 

in  geography  of  the  Americas  and  of  Canada,  these  provincial  systems 

make  geography  an  optional  subject  and  history  a  required  subject.  There 

is  some  indication  that  a  third  pattern  of  courses  is  being  developed  in 

Ontario  in  the  form  of  "new  courses  in  history  and  geography  parallel  to 

95 

the  existing  courses  in  the  Social  Studies", 
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Nine  of  the  provincial  systems  publish  an  outline  of  required 
subject  matter  content*  The  other  two.  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  publish  the  content  in  the  form  of  chapters  and  sections  of  the 
text-books  prescribed  in  each  province*  Where  separate  outlines  are 
published  it  is  common  practice  to  present  the  content  in  organized 
divisions  or  sections.  These  divisions  are  referred  to  by  the  term 
"unit'*  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  by  the  term 
',topic,,  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba  uses  the  former  term  for 
its  world  geography  course  and  the  latter  for  its  Canadian  history 
course.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  section  of  content  common  to 
several  provinces  as  it  appears  in  each  province's  course  of  study: 

Content:  Confederation  in  Canada 

British  Columbia:  Unit  IV  -  The  Path  to  Nationhood,"^ 

Alberta;  Unit  IV  -  The  Development  of  Parliamentary  Govern- 

97 

ment  in  Britain  and  in  Canada 

Saskatchewan:  11 A  -  A  Short  Review  of  Canadian  Political 

98 

Developments  from  1763'' 

99 

Manitoba:  Topic  111  -  Birth  of  the  Dominion " 

Quebec (Protestant) :  The  Dominion  in  the  Making  ^ 

101 

Nova  Scotia:  Topic  3  -  Canada  a  North  American  Nation 

It  might  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  these  terms,  units,  topics 
and  sections  have  almost  synonymous  meanings.  However,  it  seems  signi¬ 
ficant  to  note  that  the  term  topic  or  section  is  common  to  those  courses 
whose  content  is  largely  history  chronologically  arranged  whereas  the 
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terra  unit  is  used  in  those  courses  where  sections  of  content  are  not 

entirely  history  or  where  a  strict  chronological  order  has  not  been 

followed*  Thus,  for  example,  in  British  Columbia,  the  unit  entitled 

"the  path  to  nationhood"  previously  referred  to  is  followed  by  a  unit 

102 

on  "The  Economic  Expansion  of  Canada";  in  Alberta  the  unit  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  in  Britain  and  Canada  includes  a  comparison  with  the 

103 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

All  provinces  provide  for  the  use  of  at  least  one  basic  text-book 
for  each  course*  This  provision  represents  a  combined  total  of  twenty 
different  titles  for  all  courses  exclusive  of  those  listed  for  Ontario 
which  provides  for  a  choice  of  several  titles*  Of  these  twenty  titles 
only  three  are  included  in  the  list  of  more  than  one  province.  The  max¬ 
imum  number  of  provinces  listing  the  same  title  is  two* 

As  might  be  expected,  in  a  subject  field  as  extensive  as  this,  the 
text-book  appears  to  be  a  very  influential  factor  in  the  organization  of 
courses.  In  several  provinces,  including  those  which  publish  separate 
outlines  of  course  content,  there  is  direct  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  one  or  more  text-books.  Of  the  remaining  provinces,  Manitoba 
outlines  the  content  of  world  geography  using  the  titles  of  the  units 
in  the  prescribed  text,  and  Ontario,  Quebec  (Catholic)  and  Nova  Scotia 
publish  separate  outlines  without  specific  reference  to  a  text.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  provinces  appear  to 
be  aware  of  the  influence  of  a  single  text  and  have  sought  to  offset 
this  influence  through  such  devices  as  the  publication  of  more  detailed 
outlines  which  depart  from  the  text,  the  recommending  of  primary  and 
secondary  references  and  the  provision  for  choices  of  texts  from  an 
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approved  list* 


SUMMARY 

As  was  the  case  with  English,  the  social  studies  courses  embrace  a 
large  amount  of  content  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  are  organized  in 
several  different  ways.  Most  of  these  are  concerned  with  developing  an 
ability  to  think  critically,  inculcating  a  sense  of  values,  providing  a 
knowledge  of  Canada  and  world  progress  and  giving  some  elementary  under¬ 
standing  of  geography,  all  of  which  are  essential  attributes  of  Canadian 
citizenship.  To  accomplish  these  purposes  courses  commonly  contain  some 
political  geography,  the  political,  social  and  economic  development  of 
Canada  and  the  main  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  movements 
or  trends  in  the  modem  world  with  particular  reference  to  international 
events,  problems  and  organizations.  This  material  is  in  some  cases 
organized  by  topics  or  units  and  in  most  cases  is  governed  by  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  a  specific  amount  of  time  and  the  provision  of  specific 
text  s0 

Differences  among  the  provincial  courses  appear  to  be  more  a  matter 
of  differences  in  intensity  of  depth  of  study  than  of  actual  content,, 

For  the  most  part  this  is  only  indirectly  indicated  by  the  differences 
in  ways  of  organizing  courses.  The  unit  or  theme  approach  seems  to  be 
common  to  several  of  the  western  provinces.  The  topical  chronological 
approach  is  characteristic  of  the  others.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
actual  differences  that  might  occur  in  teaching  similar  content  as  a 
result  of  these  two  approaches.  The  former  appears  to  embrace  a  wider 
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range  of  related  material;  the  latter  may  involve  a  greater  depth  of 
detail  of  a  more  limited  nature. 

One  major  difference  among  the  provinces  appears  to  be  in  the 
treatment  of  geography.  In  two  provinces  this  is  required  as  a  separate 
course.  The  provision  of  separate  geography  courses  on  an  election 
basis  in  most  of  the  other  provinces  suggests  that  this  subject  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  worthy  of  study  in  its  own  right,  but  that  its  contribution  or 
values  for  all  pupils  are  limited  and  they  can  be  achieved  by  integrating 
some  geographic  content  with  the  history  courses. 

A  second  difference  concerns  the  omission  of  ancient  and  medieval 
history  in  the  courses  of  four  provinces.  This  omission  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  each  of  them  only  two  courses  are  required 
and  evidently  a  study  of  Canada  and  of  geography  and  history  of  the 
modern  world  is  considered  to  be  of  greater  importance. 
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CHAPTER  V 


MATHEMATICS 

All  provincial  systems  require  the  study  of  mathematics  in  grades 
ten  to  twelve  by  all  students  preparing  for  entrance  to  university. 

The  requirement  varies  from  a  minimum  of  two  years,  which  is  prescribed 
in  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Quebec,  Newfoundland,  to  three  years 
prescribed  in  each  of  the  other  provinces.  All  provinces  have  desig¬ 
nated  these  courses  as  mathematics,  but  in  their  publications  a  few 
provinces  have  provided  the  information  concerning  these  courses  under 
separate  headings,  namely,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry.  For 
purposes  of  this  study  all  required  courses  have  been  included  under 
the  heading  of  mathematics. 

The  extent  of  published  information  concerning  the  aims,  content 
and  organization  of  this  subject  varies  considerably  among  the  prov¬ 
inces.  Some,  notably  Saskatchewan,  publish  a  detailed  outline;  others, 
notably  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  limit  their  references  to 
chapters  or  sections  of  prescribed  text-books.  This  study  has  been 
primarily  concerned  with  provincial  publications  rather  than  text¬ 
books  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to  the  latter 
in  order  to  obtain  the  information  required. 

Aims 

Seven  of  the  provincial  publications  make  reference  to  certain 
aims  for  the  mathematics  courses.  The  most  extensive  statement  is 
found  in  the  programme  for  Saskatchewan  which  contains  a  list  of 
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general  objectives  for  each  course  and  lists  of  specific  objectives 

for  each  section  of  each  course.'*'  Statements  for  the  other  provinces 

are  comparatively  short.  A  summary  is  given  in  Table  X. 

All  statements  make  reference  to  the  value  of  mathematics  in 

developing  the  individual  pupil.  Most  of  them  are  concerned  with 

the  objective  of  providing  "training  in  critical  thinking  and  logical 
2 

reasoning".  This  aim  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  references  to 
geometry,  as  for  example,  in  the  programme  for  Quebec  (Protestant) 
which  advises  that  "geometry  should  be  taught  for  its  value  in  reason¬ 
ing"  and  that  "pupils  should  be  shown  the  value  of  deductive  reason¬ 
ing."^ 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  references  to  the  objectives  of  develop¬ 
ing  desirable  habits  of  work0  The  Alberta  statement  refers  to  such 
habits  as  "neatness,  accuracy,  concentration,  organization  and  self- 

reliance"^-  and  the  Saskatchewan  statement  makes  a  similar  reference 

5 

with  the  addition  of  the  aim  of  developing  "personal  initiative". 

The  programme  for  Quebec  Catholic  schools  is  also  similar,  advocating 

that  the  pupil  be  taught  to  treat  objectively  and  "avec  methode  toute 

£ 

question  qu'il  aura  a  resoudre"*  Presumably  in  these  statements 

referring  to  the  objectives  of  developing  thinking  and  orderly  habits 

of  work  there  would  be  tacit  agreement  with  the  statement  in  the 

Alberta  programme  that  these  attributes  can  be  "carried  over  into 

7 

non-mathematical  fields." 

A  specific  application  of  these  somewhat  general  aims  may  be 
noted.  Three  provincial  statements  make  specific  and  similar 
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TABLE  X 

SUMMARY  OF  AIMS  FOR  MATHEMATICS  AS  STATED  IN 
PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDIES 


Aims  Number  of  provinces 


Statement  provided  7 

Relating  to  the  individual  7 

Logical  thinking  7 

Habits  of  work  4 

Appreciations  and  interests  6 

Relating  to  the  subject  7 

Mathematical  facts  7 

Fundamental  skills  7 

Vocabulary  2 

Theories,  relationships  3 

Relating  to  Society  5 

Application  to  social  and  economic  problems  4 

Application  to  scientific  problems  3 
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references  to  an  objective  which,  although  non-mathematical,  is 

considered  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  attention  in  teaching 

mathematics o  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  statements  all  con— 

tain  references  to  the  aim  of  teaching  good  English,  Alberta  and 

Saskatchewan  emphasize  that  students*  statements  should  be  complete, 

concise,  and  in  conformity  with  principles  of  good  English,  The 

Ontario  statement,  in  urging  the  teacher  of  mathematics  to  assume 

his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  pupils'  English, 

points  out  that  "the  subject  presents  a  unique  opportunity  for 

training  in  clear,  precise  statement  and  in  neat  orderly  written 

9 

work". 

Most  of  the  statements  also  make  reference  to  developing  in 
the  individual  certain  interests,  appreciations  and  specific  com¬ 
petencies  which  would  have  personal  values  in  future  vocations, 

British  Columbia  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  pupil  an  "apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  logical  developments  of  deductive  geometry  and  algebra" 
Alberta  refers  to  the  "body  of  interesting  information  applicable  to 
innumerable  practical  situations » Manitoba  courses  have  the  aim 

of  developing  "desirable  attitudes  and  appreciations  with  respect  to 

12  « 

the  processes  and  applications  of  mathematics,"  Saskatchewan  and 

Ontario  courses  both  have  the  objective  of  "discovering  and  develop- 

13 

ing  individual  mathematical  abilities,  aptitudes  and  interests," 

In  the  former  province  this  "will  assist  the  pupil  in  choosing  between 
regular  academic  courses  and  other  courses ,  In  the  latter  this  is 
done  in  order  that  "pupils  will  desire  to  continue  in  the  study  of 
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the  subject.""^ 

All  statements  make  reference  to  the  aim  of  teaching  mathematical 

facts,  skills,  theories  and  vocabulary,  and  of  developing  abilities  in 

problem-solvingo  British  Columbia's  aim  of  "teaching  certain  basic 

facts  in  algebra  and  geometry"^"*  is  similar  to  Alberta Ts  specifications 

of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  concepts  and  skills  in  geometry  and 
17 

algebra",  with  Saskatchewan's  aim  of  "enlarging  the  pupils’  knowledge 

18 

of  new  mathematical  facts  and  relationships",  and  Manitoba’s  aim  of 

19 

developing  mastery  of  basic  mathematical  skills  and  processes." 

Such  aims  as  the  foregoing  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  governed  by 

a  further  purpose*  Several  of  the  statements  imply  an  ultimate  purpose 

of  preparing  pupils  to  deal  with  social  and  scientific  problems* 

Alberta  regards  its  courses  as  giving  the  opportunity  to  students  "to 

20 

prepare  for  greater  participation  in  economic  and  social  affairs," 

Saskatchewan's  courses  have  the  aim  of  enabling  the  pupil  "to  know  and 

become  proficient  in  the  use  of  tools  with  which  to  understand  and 

21 

control  his  world."  Manitoba's  courses  seek  to  develop  the  ability 

22 

to  apply  mathematics  "in  various  phases  of  social  life,"  The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Quebec  Catholic  system  speaks  of  providing  the  pupil 

23 

with  "un  instrument  indespensable  a  1' etude  des  sciences  experiment ales". 

In  the  case  of  the  four  systems  which  do  not  publish  statements  of 
aims  a  review  of  the  officially  prescribed  texts  indicates  that  the  aims 
are  not  dissimilar  to  the  foregoing.  For  example,  a  text  used  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  refers  to  the  practical  aim  of  preparing  those  "proceed¬ 
ing  to  more  advanced  work  in  mathematics,  engineering,  the  sciences, 

pi 

statistics  etc."  ^  A  text  used  in  New  Brunswick  speaks  of  cultivating 
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25 

the  pupils  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  independence  of  thought* 

A  text  used  in  Nova  Scotia  contains  seven  answers  to  the  question  "Why 
Study  Mathematics?"  some  of  which  might  be  considered  aims,  as  for 
example,  the  reference  to  "the  training  in  reasoning  and  clear  thinking 
that  a  study  of  mathematics  may  give."2^  Since  such  texts  as  these 
are  officially  prescribed  and  since  there  is  no  published  statement  to 
the  contrary  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  aims  of  these 
texts  constitute  the  aims  of  the  courses. 

Scope 

Following  the  statement  of  aims,  provincial  programmes  generally 
include  a  statement  indicative  of  the  scope  of  the  subject  matter 
content  of  the  mathematics  courses,  A  summary  of  this  is  given  in 
Table  XI. 

Arithmetic  is  specifically  prescribed  as  a  small  section  of  the 

courses  in  two  provinces,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  In  the  former  it 

consists  of  one  chapter  in  the  prescribed  text  for  Grade  X  dealing 

27 

with  practical  problems  involving  applied  arithmetic,  as  for  example, 

calculations  of  income  tax.  In  the  latter  it  consists  of  a  unit  in 

28 

the  grade  ten  course  involving  fractions.  This  province  also  pre¬ 
scribes  in  its  grade  twelve  course  a  study  of  annuities  and  bond 
29 

values. 

The  major  part  of  the  content  of  mathematics  courses  in  all  prov¬ 
inces  consists  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  algebra  courses  all  include 
fundamentals,  such  as  the  use  of  symbols  and  formulae  and  the  four 
fundamental  operations,  as  well  as  simple,  simultaneous  and  quadratic 
equations,  powers  and  roots,  and  the  graphs  of  equations.  Such  units 
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TABLE  XI 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  SCOPE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT  OF 
MATHEMATICS  COURSES 

Scope  Number  of 


Provincial  Systems 

Arithmetic  2 

Algebra  11 

Fundamentals-symbols ,  formulae,  directed  number  11 
Equations,  graphs,  problems  11 

Quadratics  11 

Progressions  (arithmetic,  geometric)  6 

Permutations  and  combinations  5 

Ratio,  proportion,  variation  7 

Binomial  Theorem  5 

Logarithms  7 

Annuities,  bond  values  1 

Geometry  11 

Lines,  angles,  triangles  etc.  11 

The  circle,  chords,  tangents  11 

Locus  11 

Analytic  geometry  3 

Trigonometry  4 
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30  31 

as  "The  Equation",  and  "Equations  With  Two  Unknowns"  and  "Simple 

32 

Equations"  are  part  of  the  content  of  the  courses  in  every  province. 
The  same  is  true  of  quadratic  equations.  As  more  advanced  content  is 
included  differences  among  provincial  courses  appear,  due  in  part  to 
the  differences  in  the  number  of  prescribed  courses.  Arithmetic  and 
geometric  progressions,  permutations  and  combinations,  ratio  propor¬ 
tion  and  variation  are  prescribed  in  courses  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  The 
Binomial  Theorem  is  part  of  the  content  in  courses  in  Alberta,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Logarithms  are  included 
in  courses  in  Saskatchewan,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

In  the  case  of  geometry  the  situation  regarding  similarities  and 
differences  in  content  is  similar  to  that  of  algebra.  All  provincial 
courses  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  fundamentals  of  plane 
geometry.  These  include  measurement  and  the  traditional  theorems  and 
constructions  concerning  lines,  angles,  triangles,  circles,  chords, 
tangents  and  locus.  This  study  is  extended  into  analytical  geometry 
and  trigonometry  in  Saskatchewan,  Quebec  (Catholic),  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

Organization 

Some  indication  of  how  this  content  is  organized  into  courses  is 
given  in  the  publications  of  the  provincial  systems.  Four  aspects  of 
course  organization  provide  a  basis  for  determining  similarities  and 
differences  among  the  provinces:  the  prescription  of  time  for  the 
subject;  the  division  of  the  subject  into  separate  parts;  the 
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organization  of  content  separate  from  text-books;  the  organization  of 

content  according  to  the  text-book,  A  summary  is  given  in  Table  XII, 

Seven  of  the  provincial  systems  prescribe  the  time  to  be  devoted 

29 

to  each  course.  In  British  Columbia  200  minutes  per  week  is  pre- 

30 

scribed  for  each  of  the  two  courses;  in  Alberta  the  same  amount  of 
time  is  prescribed  for  each  of  the  three  courses.  Unlike  the  other 

31 

provinces  which  prescribe  the  same  time  for  each  course,  Saskatchewan 

increases  the  time  progressively,  prescribing  210  minutes  per  week  for 

the  grade  ten  course,  240  minutes  per  week  for  the  grade  eleven  course 

32 

and  280  minutes  per  week  for  the  grade  twelve  course,  Manitoba  pre¬ 
scribes  12$  of  the  instructional  time  or  approximately  180  minutes  per 
week  for  each  of  its  two  courses.  Nova  Scotia  prescribes  18$  of  the 
time  or  approximately  240  minutes  per  week  for  each  of  its  three  courses. 
Prince  Edward  Island  prescribes  225  minutes  per  week  for  each  of  its  two 

Of 

courses.  The  Catholic  systan  of  Quebec  appears  to  prescribe  the 

largest  amount  of  time  per  course  with  250  minutes  per  week  in  each  of 

35 

grades  ten  and  eleven.  In  this  system  a  unique  variation  may  be  noted 
in  that  in  the  general  course  (mathematics  option)  five  fifty-minute 

0  4 

periods  are  prescribed  for  boys  and  four  fifty-minute  periods  for  girls . 

Ten  of  the  provincial  systems  have  organized  the  content  of  each  of 
their  courses  into  sections  according  to  traditional  divisions  of  the 
subject  of  mathematics,  namely,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  analytical 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  Within  each  section  the  subject  matter  is 
arranged  in  a  logical  order  according  to  the  sequence  of  the  subject 
itselfo  With  the  exception  of  Alberta  which  prescribes  a  single  text 
for  grade  ten  and  a  text  and  supplementary  booklet  in  geometry  for  grade 
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TABLE  XII 

SUMMARY  OF  ORGANIZATION  FEATURES  OF 
MATHEMATICS  COURSES 


Organization 

Number  of  provinces 

Time  prescribed 

7 

Division  of  subject  into  separate  sections 

11 

Organization  of  subject 
text-books 

according  to 

8 

Organization  of  subject 
text-books 

separate  from 

3 
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eleven  all  provincial  systems  prescribe  separate  texts  in  algebra  and 
geometry  and  separate  texts  in  trigonometry  where  this  subject  is  pre- 
scribedo  There  is  no  statement  in  any  provincial  publication  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  these  various  subdivisions  of  mathematics  are  to  be  related 
to  one  another.  The  prescribing  of  separate  texts,  the  outlining  of 
content  by  topics  in  separate  sections,  and  the  occasional  statement 
to  the  effect  that  equal  time  should  be  alloted  to  algebra  and  geometry 
appear  to  indicate  that  these  two  sections  are  organized  and  taught  as 
separate  subjects.  In  Ontario  a  more  pronounced  separation  is  made 
with  the  grade  eleven  course  being  entirely  geometry  and  the  grade  twelve 
course  entirely  algebra. 

The  text-book  seems  to  be  the  most  influencial  factor  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  courses.  Even  in  those  provinces  such  as  British  Columbia, 
Saskatchewan  and  Quebec  (Catholic)  with  fairly  detailed  outlines  of 
content  there  is  some  indication  in  the  form  of  text  references  that  the 
scope  and  arrangement  of  content  follows  that  of  the  text  or  texts.  The 
majority  of  provinces  make  a  definite  practice  of  prescribing  the 
chapters,  sections  and  pages  of  the  text-books  which  are  to  constitute 
the  courses. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  all  provinces  agree  that  pupils 
intending  to  enter  university  should  spend  at  least  two  years  of  study 
on  mathematics.  Such  a  study  should  develop  their  ability  to  reason, 
should  give  them  training  in  orderly  methods  of  work  and  should  equip 
them  with  knowledge  and  skills  useful  for  further  study  and  for 
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everyday  living.  The  content  selected  for  these  purposes  is  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  It  is  best 
taught  through  courses  that  are  organized  into  two  divisions  with  the 
content  for  algebra  and  for  geometry  arranged  in  a  logical  order  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  complex.  Such  courses  should  be  taught  in  a 
prescribed  amount  of  time  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  prescribed 
texts. 

The  only  major  differences  which  seem  to  be  significant  concern 
the  extent  of  the  mathematical  study  required.  Those  provinces  which 
require  more  study  go  more  deeply  into  the  subject  and  several  extend 
it  to  include  analytical  geometry  and  trigonometry. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SCIENCES 

All  provincial  systems  of  education  provide  for  a  study  of  science 
including  general  science,  biology,  chemistry  and  physics*  Provincial 
curriculum  publications  all  contain  references  to  these  courses.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  courses  are  placed  in  an  optional  or  elective 
category  along  with  courses  in  other  subjects.  Before  comparisons  can 
be  made  of  the  aims,  content  and  organization  of  the  minimum  courses 
required  among  the  provinces  it  is  necessary  to  determine  more  specific¬ 
ally  what  constitutes  this  minimum  science  requirement  for  those  pupils 
intending  to  enter  university. 

Some  provincial  departments  of  education  specify  the  number  of 
elective  courses  which  must  be  taken  and  the  specifications  are  arranged 
so  that  although  the  pupil  is  allowed  a  choice  of  specific  courses  he 
must  include  at  least  one  science  course*  In  other  provincial  systems, 
however,  no  such  prescription  is  made  and  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  requirements  of  the  universities  in  order  to  determine  what  minimum 
requirements  may  be  in  effect.  Descriptions  of  the  elective  courses 
available  in  science  and  the  minimum  course  requirements  as  determined 
from  statements  by  provincial  departments  of  education  and  universities 
will  be  found  in  Table  XIII. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  in  two  of  the  systems  there 
is  no  science  requirement*  In  five  provinces  the  minimum  requirement 
is  one  course.  In  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  one  general  science 
course  is  listed  as  the  minimum  after  grade  nine.  In  Alberta  the 
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TABLE  XIII 

ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  SCIENCE  AND  MINIMUM  SCIENCE 
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Prov¬ 

ince 

Elective  courses  by  grades 

' . . . . . .  . . .  " 

Minimum  requirements 

X 

XI 

XII 

B.C. 

Sc.  10,  20 

Sc.  10,  20 
Bi.  91 

Ch.  91 

Sc.  20 

Bi.  91 

Ch.  91 

Ph.  91 

2  courses.  Sc.  10,  20  in  Gr.  X 

XI  or  XII.1  This  requires  Sc. 

10 

Alta* 

Sc.  10 

Sc.  12 

Sc.  20 

Ch.  30 

Ph.  30 

Bi.  32 

1  course,  Bi.  32. 2  If  Ch.  30 
or  Ph.  30  is  elected  Sc.  10  & 

20  must  precede  them 

Sask* 

Sc.  (X) 

Ch.  (XI) 

Ph.  (XI) 

Ch.  (XII) 
Ph.  (XII) 
Bi.  (XII) 

2  courses.  Sc.  Gr.  X  &  Bi.  Gr. 
XIl3.  If  Ch.  or  Ph.  Is  elected 
the  Gr.  XI  courses  would  pre¬ 
cede  them 

Man. 

Sc.  1 

Sc.  11 

Bi.  11 

Ch.  11 

Ph.  11 

Bi.  Ill 

Ph.  Ill 

2  courses.  Sc.  1  &  one  of  Bi. 

11,  Ch.  11,  Ph.  114 

Ont. 

Sc.  (X) 

Ch. 

Ph. 

Ch. 

Ph. 

1  course.  Sc.  Grade  X5 

Que, 

(c) 

Sc. 

(Ph.) 

Sc. 

(Bi.Ch.) 

2  sourses6 

Que. 

(P) 

Bi. 

Ch. 

Ph. 

Bi. 

Ch. 

Ph. 

Bi. 

Ch. 

Ph. 

No  science  required.  See  admis¬ 
sion  requirements  for  McGill 
University:  "one  of  biology,  chem¬ 
istry,  art,  geography,  physics, 
music,  intermediate  algebra,  trig¬ 
onometry,  Canadian  or  British 

history."? 

N.B, 

Ph.  (X) 

Ph.  (XI) 

Bi. 

Gh. 

1  course,  Ph.  (X)& 

N.S. 

Sc. 

; 

Sc. 

Ch.  (XI) 

Ph. 

Bi.  (XII) 
Ch.  (XII) 

No  science  required*  See  require¬ 
ments  for  Dalhousie  &  Acadia:  "(5) 
any  three  of  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  trigonometry, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 

Spanish.” 9 

P.E. I* 

Sc. 

Bi.  (XI) 

Ch.  (XI) 

Ph.  (XI) 

BI.  (XII) 
Ch.  (XII) 
Ph.  (XII) 

3  courses;  Sc.  (X)  two  courses  in 
Bi.,  Ch.  or  Ph.10 

Nfld. 

Sc. 

Bi. 

Ch. 

Ph. 

1  course.  Sc.  See  admission 
requirements  Memorial  University: 
"one  of:  biology,  chemistry, 
general  science,  physics,"11 
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minimum  requirement  can  be  met  by  taking  a  grade  twelve  biology 
course.  New  Brunswick  prescribes  physics  in  grade  ten,  Newfoundland 
provides  for  the  electing  of  a  grade  ten  general  science  course  to 
satisfy  minimum  requirements. 

Three  of  the  provinces  require  two  science  courses,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba  both  prescribe  general  science  for  grade  ten  and  both 
prescribe  one  biology  course  to  be  elected  from  among  other  science 
courses  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements.  In  the  Quebec  Catholic 
system  two  general  courses  are  prescribed. 

One  province.  Prince  Edward  Island,  prescribes  three  courses  in 
Science,  The  first  of  these  is  a  grade  ten  general  science  course* 

The  others  are  two  sequential  courses  elected  from  biology,  chemistry 
or  physics. 

The  foregoing  suggests  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  large 
required  core  of  subject  matter  in  science  common  to  all  provincial 
systems.  The  closest  to  such  a  core  would  presumably  be  found  in  the 
general  science  courses  required  in  eight  provincial  systems,  A 
smaller  core  might  be  found  in  the  field  of  biology.  Besides  being 
included  as  part  of  the  content  in  other  general  science  courses,  in 
those  provinces  which  have  this  subject,  biology  is  also  a  separate 
elective  course  in  five  provinces  and  will  satisfy  requirements  in 
each  of  these*  Courses  in  chemistry  and  physics  can  be  elected  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  the  Maritime  provinces 
but,  except  in  Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Island  the  electing  of  such 
courses  actually  means  the  pupil  is  taking  more  than  the  minimum  of 
science  prescribed  in  the  particular  province*  In  examining  the  aims. 
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content  and  organization  of  these  various  science  courses  reference 
will  be  limited  to  those  provinces  which  have  established  a  minimum 
requirement  and  to  those  courses  which  meet  this  requirement* 

Aims 

Seven  of  the  nine  provincial  systems  requiring  some  study  of 

science  have  published  statements  of  aims  for  their  courses*  A  summary 

of  these  statements  is  given  in  Table  XIV* 

In  the  majority  of  these  provinces  a  study  of  science  is  regarded 

as  contributing  to  the  development  of  personal  characteristics  in  the 

individual  pupil*  The  British  Columbia  reference  to  developing  an 

12 

attitude  of  "open-mindedness'9  is  similar  to  Ontario *s  reference  to 

13 

"suspending  judgment,"  Both  are  part  of  what  Alberta  refers  to  as 
the  "scientific  attitude",^  All  statements  elaborate  on  this* 

15 

Manitoba fs  programme  refers  to  it  as  the  "technique  of  fact  finding", 

and  Saskatchewan^  statement  provides  details  as  to  the  steps  in  the 

"systematic  plans  used  by  scientists",^  Similar  references  are  found 

in  Ontario  courses  whose  aims  include  teaching  pupils  "to  look  for 

17 

natural  causes  and  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect",  and  in 

the  British  Columbia  courses  which  refer  to  the  development  of  attitudes 

IB 

to  "distinguish  between  fact  and  superstition,"  It  is  also  implicit 
in  the  Quebec  (Catholic)  reference  to  the  development  of  "le  sens 
critique*"^ 

Two  other  groups  of  aims  related  to  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  may  be  noted0  The  first  refers  to  the  vocational  and  recreational 
values  in  a  study  of  science.  The  statements  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Ontario  all  make  reference  to  the  aim  of 
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TABLE  XIV 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  AIMS  FOR  MINIMUM  SCIENCE  COURSES  AS  STATED  IN 
PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDIES 


Aims 


Number  of  Provinces 


Statement  provided  7 

Relating  to  individual  7 

Scientific  attitude,  skills  of  observation, 
reasoning  7 

Vocational,  recreational  interests  4 

Personal  values,  social  adjustments  3 

Relating  to  subject  7 

Facts,  principles,  concepts  7 

Skills  in  using  apparatus  3 

Reading  science  materials  4 

Relating  to  society  7 

Contributing  to  health,  welfare  7 

Conversation  of  natural  resources  7 
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developing  an  interest  in  science  for  its  values  as  a  hobby  or  leisure 

time  activity.  The  second  refers  to  the  aim  of  developing  "healthy 

20 

moral  and  social  attitudes".  In  similar  vein  Alberta*s  biology 

courses  seek  to  develop  "an  understanding  of  those  biological  principles 

21 

necessary  for  effective  social  adjustment".  The  statement  for  Quebec 

(Catholic)  expresses  another  version  of  this  aim  in  referring  to  "le 

culte  de  la  verite"  and  the  aim  of  developing  "la  conviction  que 

lretude  de  la  nature  conduit  a  une  plus  parfait  conaissance  du 
22 

Createur," 

References  to  aims  relating  specifically  to  the  subject  are  also 

present  in  all  statements.  These  largely  concern  the  aim  of  acquiring 

"facts,  principles  and  concepts  in  order  to  better  understand  the 
23 

environment,"  One  statement  includes  examples  of  such  concepts  as 
the  "vastness  of  space  or  age  of  the  earth  and  the  understanding  of 
such  principles  of  science  as  the  adaption  of  living  things  to  their 

pi 

surroundings,"  In  addition  to  developing  knowledge  and  concepts, 
science  courses  in  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  also 
have  the  stated  aim  of  acquiring  skills  in  using  scientific  apparatus 
and  performing  simple  laboratory  experiments.  Also  related  to  the 
subject  is  the  aim  of  teaching  pupils  to  read  scientific  literature. 
Specific  reference  to  this  is  made  in  the  programmes  for  British 
Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Ontario, 

Several  statements  make  reference  to  aims  relating  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  improvement  of  society.  In  addition  to  developing  an 
appreciation  of  the  contribut ions  of  science  to  "our  welfare  and  com¬ 
fort",  science  courses  in  Canada  have  such  aims  as  those  of  "developing 
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25 

a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  community", 

26 

developing  "an  appreciation  of  our  resources",'  developing  "the  habit 

27 

of  protecting  and  conserving  natural  resources",  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  "conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  definite  social  obliga- 
tion"<>“~  Such  aims  as  these  are  also  implicit  in  the  Quebec  (Catholic) 
statement  referring  to  the  aim  of  discovering  vocational  interests  in 

science  and  preparing  such  pupils  "to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
29 

community",. 

Scope 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  many  of  the  aims  of 
science  courses  are  applicable  to  almost  any  specific  course  and  equally 
applicable  to  a  number  of  courses  in  any  specific  field  of  science* 

As  was  noted  in  Table  XIV  there  is  considerable  variation  among  the 
provinces  both  in  the  number  and  in  the  kinds  of  courses  required*  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  scope  of  the  content  in  these  courses  is  therefore 
limited  in  detail  and  refers  only  to  the  content  of  the  minimum  course 
or  courses  which  may  be  required  in  any  province*  A  summary  of  the 
scope  of  this  content  is  given  in  Table  XV* 

A  general  science  type  of  course  comprising  material  from  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  in  some  cases  geology  and  climatology,  is  given 
in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec 
(Catholic),  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland.  It 
is  required  in  each  of  these  provinces  with  the  exception  that  in 
Alberta  the  requirement  applies  only  to  those  who  wish  to  elect  chem¬ 
istry  or  physics  in  grade  twelve.  The  subject  matter  is  approached 
primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  present  day  knowledge  with  some 
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TABLE  XV 

SUMMARY  OF  SCOPE  CONTENT  OF  MINIMUM  REQUIRED  SCIENCE  COURSES 
AS  GIVEN  IN  PROVINCIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDIES 


Scope 

Number  of  Provinces 

General  science 

9 

History 

1 

Plants 

3 

Animals 

3 

Properties  of  matter 

9 

Solids,  liquids,  gases 

6 

Force,  work,  energy 

7 

Electricity 

7 

Heat,  light,  sound 

9 

The  earth,  the  solar  system 

3 

Biology 

6 

Living  things 

6 

Biology  of  plant  life 

6 

Biology  of  animal  life 

6 

Human  biology 

1 

Chemistry 

6 

Fundamentals 

6 

Oxygen,  hydrogen 

6 

Acids,  bases,  salts 

6 

Elements 

6 

Processes 

6 

Atomic  structure 

6 

Physics 

6 

Mechanics 

6 

Heat 

6 

Electricity 

6 

Light 

6 

Sound 

6 

Radio,  radiation 

6 

Nuclear  physics 

3 
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historical  references  being  made  in  most  courses  and,  in  Alberta,  an 
introductory  unit  on  a  short  history  of  science. 

In  six  of  the  provincial  courses  the  subject  matter  of  biology  forms 
the  main  theme  of  at  least  two  of  the  five  or  six  units  comprising  each 
course.  The  characteristics  of  plants  and  animals  and  the  elementary 
features  of  life  processes  constitute  the  main  content.  The  courses  in 
British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan,  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island  extend 
this  material  with  a  study  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

All  general  science  courses  draw  heavily  upon  subject  matter  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  combined 
it  is  difficult  to  make  an  absolute  distinction  between  these  two  fields, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  total  content  contains  an  equal  amount  of 
both.  New  Brunswick Ts  required  physics  course  is  an  exception.  The 
majority  of  courses  include  a  study  of  the  properties  of  matter  and 
make  particular  references  to  mixtures,  compounds,  the  language  of 
chemistry,  and  the  forms  of  matter,  solids,  liquids  and  gases.  They 
also  make  reference  to  elements  of  physics,  including  force,  work  and 
energy,  an  elementary  treatment  of  electricity  and  the  measurement  of 
heat,  light  and  sound.  At  this  level  the  treatment  is  elementary  and 
is  usually  specifically  related  to  an  application  to  common  or  everyday 
experiences  and  phenomena. 

Differences  in  scope  of  content  among  the  courses  appear  to  be  of 

two  kinds.  First  are  those  that  concern  the  inclusion  of  other  aspects 

or  fields  of  science,  Saskatchewan  includes  units  on  the  importance 

of  water  "in  many  chemical,  physical  and  biological  phenomena,”  and 

31 

on  "the  importance  of  metals  in  the  life  of  man”.  Manitoba  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  include  a  study  of  the  earth  and  the  universe 
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referring  to  such  content  as  the  solar  system,  weather  and  climate, 

32 

and  erosion#  Quebec  includes  a  study  of  human  biology  which  involves 

33 

the  cells,  the  sense  organs,  nutrition,  reproduction  and  heredity# 

Secondly,  there  are  indications  of  differences  in  the  extent  of 
study  of  similar  content#  The  following  summary  shows  how  two  topics 
are  treated  in  the  outline  of  the  course  in  each  of  four  provimcial 
courses: 

Topic:  Acids,  Bases,  Salts 

British  Unit  11»  Many  chemical  compounds  are  used  extensively 
Columbia: 

in  home  and  industry  (8  weeks)#  Core  ideas:  A#  Some 
substances  in  solution  are  conductors  of  electricity; 
others  are  non  conductors#  B#  There  are  several  acids 
used  in  home  and  school.  C#  Bases  have  several  pro¬ 
perties  different  from  those  of  acids#  D#  Salts— 
are  used  in  home  and  industry#  E»  Much  information 
about  substances  and  chemical  reactions  is  conveyed 

q  j 

by  formulae  and  chemical  equations, J‘4’ 

Alberta:  Section  2:  An  Introduction  to  Chemistry  Unit  4: 

Seme  Substances  Man  Has  Learned  to  Use#  Chapter  8# 
Hydrochloric  Acid:  A  Typical  Acid,  (strong  and  weak 
acids,  hydrochloric  acid,  commercial  preparation, 
properties,  definition  of  an  acid,  uses#)  Chapter 
9:  Sodium  Hydroxide;  A  Typical  Base  (preparation 
properties,  neutralization,  preparation  in  industry 
uses# ) 
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Sodium  Chloride:  A  Typical  Salt  (occurrence, 

35 

production,  industrial  uses,  salt  as  a  class. y 

Sask-  Unit  1  (6  weeks)  Composition  of  matter.  B.  Changes 

atchewan: 

which  occur:  1.  Characteristics  of  chemical  change 
2.  Meaning  of  element,  compound,  mixture,  atom, 
molecule  Properties  of  an  acid  and  a  base. 

Meaning  of  neutralization  4*  Speed  of  chemical 
reaction  5.  Relationship  between  pressure,  volume 
and  temperature  6.  Kinetic  Molecular  Theory  and 
atomic  theory."^ 

Quebec:  Les  fonctions  en  chimie  minerals:  La  fonction 

acide  et  les  anhydrides  d'acides.  La  fonction  base 

37 

et  les  oxides.  La  fonction  sel. 

In  British  Columbia  this  topic  is  given  an  extensive  treatment  which 
includes  a  relatively  large  amount  of  descriptive  material.  In  Alberta 
a  slightly  more  limited  and  intensive  treatment  may  be  noted.  Saskat¬ 
chewan  limits  the  topic  still  further  including  it  as  part  of  a  unit  on 
the  composition  of  matter.  Quebec  (Catholic)  gives  it  a  limited  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  study  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

Similar  variation  can  be  found  in  other  topics.  Reproduction,  for 

example,  is  the  main  theme  of  a  seven-week  biology  unit  in  British 
38 

Columbia.  In  Saskatchewan  it  is  mentioned  in  a  unit  on  plant  and 

39 

animal  life  related  to  agriculture.  In  Ontario  it  is  given  intensive 
study  in  the  two  botany  sections  of  the  course.^  In  Quebec  (Catholic) 
it  is  briefly  referred  to  in  human  biology  in  the  study  of  cellular 
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41 

differentiation  and  the  development  of  the  embryo. 

As  might  be  expected  the  same  kind  of  variation  is  found  in  the 
separate  courses  in  biology,  chemistry  and  physics  which  are  provided 
in  all  provinces*  Each  of  these  courses  contains  large  sections  of 
similar  content.  The  differences  are  found  in  the  more  intensive 
treatment  of  the  topics  in  those  provinces  which  provide  for  two  years 
or  more  of  study. 

Organization 

Some  indication  of  how  this  content  has  been  organized  into 
courses  has  already  been  suggested.  It  is  common  to  find  one  or  more 
general  science  courses  and  separate  courses  in  each  of  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics.  Other  aspects  of  course  organization  seem  to 
reveal  further  similarities  and  differences  among  the  provinces.  These 
are:  the  prescription  of  time  for  the  subject;  the  organization  of 
the  content  according  to  units  or  themes;  the  organization  of  the  content 
according  to  topics;  the  organization  of  the  content  according  to  a 
text-book;  and  the  relationship  of  laboratory  work  to  the  course,  A 
summary  of  these  features  of  course  organization  is  given  in  Table 
XVI, 

In  comparison  with  other  subjects  it  is  common  to  find  slightly 

ip  i  O 

less  time  prescribed  for  this  subject,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  ^ 
and  Quebec  (Catholic)^4-  allocate  200  minutes  per  week,  Saskatchewan^ 
prescribes  150  minutes  per  week  and  Manitoba^  prescribes  180  minutes 

in 

per  week  for  each  science  course0  Prince  Edward  Island^*  prescribes 
135  minutes  per  week  for  the  chemistry  course  but  does  not  state  the 
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TABLE  XVI 

SUMMARY  OF  FEATURES  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF 
REQUIRED  SCIENCE  COURSES 


Organization 

Number  of  Provinces 

Number  of  provincial  systems 
requiring  science 

9 

Content  organized  by  units 

3 

Content  organized  by  sections 
of  subject  matter 

7 

Time  prescribed 

6 

Organization  according  to 
text~»books 

7 

Laboratory  experiments  prescribed 

9 
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time  for  physics  and  biology  courses.  The  relationship  between  these 
various  prescribed  time  allotments  and  the  scope  of  the  corresponding 
courses  is  not  too  clear. 

The  content  to  be  taught  in  this  prescribed  time  is  usually  organ¬ 
ized  and  published  in  outline  form.  Except  in  the  British  Columbia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  general  science  courses  and  the  Alberta  biology 
course,  this  content  is  organized  and  published  in  the  form  of  topics 
or  sections  of  subject  matter.  In  the  exceptions  noted  subject  matter 
has  been  selected  and  arranged  into  units  of  study  on  the  basis  of 
developing  certain  general  concepts  or  themes,  as  for  example,  HMan,s 
welfare  depends  upon  his  ability  to  control  his  environment".  In  other 
provinces  general  science  courses  consist  of  basic  topics  or  sections 
of  content  in  each  of  the  fields  of  science  put  together  with  no 
apparent  relationship  other  than  the  fact  that  each  separate  section 
deals  with  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  each  field  and  thereby  provides 
a  form  of  introduction  to  the  separate  courses  which  follow  in  later 
grades.  The  content  of  the  separate  courses  in  biology,  chemistry 
and  physics  is  organized  by  topics  arranged  in  a  sequential  order. 

The  following  extracts  from  provincial  courses  in  general  science 
illustrates  the  difference  between  those  organized  on  the  basis  of 
themes  and  those  organized  according  to  sections  of  subject  matter. 

British  Unit  111.  Our  home  is  a  more  pleasant  place — 

Columbia: 

because  of  scientific  discoveries —  Core  ideas— B» 

It  is  important  that  the  home  be  kept  at  a  comfortable 

16 

temperature.  (1)  Fuels  (2)  Comparative  heat  values^ 


etc 
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Alberta: 

Unit  VI  Heat0  Chapter  16.  Heat  and  Temperature. 

Nature  of  Heat.  Effects  of  Heat  on  a  Body0  Heat 

and  Temperature  Thermometers. etc. 

Sask¬ 

atchewan: 

Unit  2*  Aim:  To  study  how  man  has  learned  to  use 

and  control  energy.—  B.  Nature  and  sources  of  heat 

energy;  The  Farenheit  and  Centigrade  thermometers — 

50 

how  heat  affects  matter.  etc. 

Ontario : 

Unit  V.  Heat  1.  Heat  as  a  form  of  energy.  2.  Measure¬ 
ment  of  heat  (a)  The  calorie  and  the  British  Thermal 

Unit.”^  etc. 

Prince 

Edward 

Island: 

Unit  2.  Man  learns  to  control  heat  and  meet  his 

needs*  Heat  affects  matter  in  useful  ways.  How 

heat  travels."^ 

While  the  provinces  vary  considerably  in  the  published  details 
included  in  the  organization  of  courses  most  of  them  appear  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  organization  used  in  one  or  more  of  the  authorized 
text-books.  The  units  in  British  Columbia  courses  conclude  with 
specific  page  references  to  a  prescribed  text.  In  Alberta  the  titles 
of  chapters  form  part  of  the  topic  outline,  Saskatchewan ’'s  outline 
is  interspersed  with  references  to  text-books  and  other  publications* 
Manitoba?s  outline  consists  of  prescribed  sections  of  a  text.  The 
same  is  true  of  courses  for  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland. 

A  counter  balance  to  the  influence  of  text-books  may  be  found  in 
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the  references  to  the  importance  of  laboratory  work  and  other  activ¬ 
ities.  In  the  organization  of  all  provincial  science  courses  provision 
is  made  for  experimental  work  of  some  type  either  demonstrations  of 
experiments,  which  are  characteristic  of  general  science  courses,  or 
individual  student  experiments  prescribed  specifically  in  all  separate 
courses  in  chemistry  and  physics.  The  British  Columbia  programme  states 
that  "In  Science  10  and  20  it  is  expected  that  a  considerably  larger 

proportion  of  the  experiments  will  be  performed  by  the  students  them- 

53 

selves."  In  Alberta  "experimental  work  is  to  be  considered  an  integral 

part  of  the  course.  Students  should  spend  one  day  per  week  in  the 

54  55 

laboratory."  Saskatchewan  lists  experimental  activities  for  chem¬ 
istry  units  in  general  science  and  prescribes  over  twenty-five  exper¬ 
iments  to  be  performed  in  each  of  the  chemistry  and  physics  courses  in 

56 

grade  eleven  and  grade  twelve.  Manitoba  prescribes  problems  and 
demonstration  experiments  in  general  science  and  ten  experiments  in 

cn  rrt 

chemistry  and  physics  courses  in  grade  eleven.  Ontario'  9  9  follows 

the  same  practice  and  includes  specific  experiments  in  the  appropriate 

sections  of  the  content  outline  for  physics  and  chemistry  courses. 

59 

Quebec  specifies  certain  "trauvaux  pratiques"  for  physics  and  chemistry 
sections  of  the  science  courses  in  grade  eleven.  Prince  Edward  Island^ 
prescribes  over  fifteen  specific  experiments  for  each  grade  eleven  and 
grade  twelve  chemistry  course,  approximately  ten  for  each  grade  eleven 
and  twelve  physics  course.  Newfoundland  prescribes  "fifteen  experiments 
from  the  list  below  to  be  done  during  the  three  year  course"  (chem¬ 
istry).^1  While  much  of  the  foregoing  refers  specifically  to  experimental 
work  in  chemistry  and  physics  it  can  also  be  said  that  the  same  emphasis 
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is  given  to  practical  work  in  biology  courses  in  all  provinces, 

SUMMARY 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  considerable  variation 
among  the  provinces  with  regard  to  the  study  of  science.  The  majority 
agree  that  some  study  of  this  subject  should  be  undertaken.  Such  a 
study  should  develop  a  scientific  attitude  in  the  pupil  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  enabling  him  to  understand  and  control  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  lives.  There  seem  to  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  kind  and  extent  of  study  necessary  to  accomplish  these  aims.  In 
most  cases  it  is  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  general  introduction  to 
science  in  which  materials  drawn  from  the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry 
and  physics  can  be  studied.  There  is,  however,  so  much  material  of 
general  interest  and  value  that  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  find  a  basis 
for  selection.  In  some  cases  this  problem  has  been  approached  by  estab¬ 
lishing  certain  general  concepts  as  being  of  major  importance  and 
selecting  content  from  all  fields  to  develop  these*  In  other  cases  the 
approach  has  been  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  separate  fields  of 
science  and  the  need  for  providing  the  fundamentals  in  each.  As  a 
result  it  is  difficult  to  describe  accurately  a  common  core  of  content, 
but  there  is  some  indication  that  it  consists  of  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  each  of  the  three  fields.  Later  courses  in  all  prov¬ 
inces  become  more  similar  and  are  specifically  designated  as  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  fact  that  a  choice  of  these  is  allowed  in 
all  provinces  would  suggest  that  they  each  appeal  to  different  interests 
but  all  would  contribute  to  the  general  aims  of  a  study  of  science. 
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Such  aims  are  presumed  to  be  best  accomplished  through  courses 
organized  according  to  topics  and  taught  in  a  prescribed  amount  of 
time  with  the  aid  of  one  or  more  prescribed  texts  and  specified  labor¬ 
atory  work* 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  LANGUAGES 

All  provincial  systems  of  education  provide  for  a  study  of  one 
or  more  languages  other  than  English,  or,  in  the  case  of  Quebec, 
languages  other  than  French*  These  include  French,  German,  Greek, 
Italian,  Latin,  Russian,  Spanish  and  Ukranian,  Curriculum  publications 
contain  references  to  courses  in  these  languages*  As  is  the  case  with 
the  sciences  these  courses  are  commonly  placed  in  an  optional  or  elect¬ 
ive  category  along  with  other  courses  but  the  requirements  for  univer¬ 
sity  admission  are  so  arranged  that  although  the  pupil  is  allowed  a 
choice  he  must  choose  at  least  one  course  in  a  language  other  than  his 
own0  The  minimum  language  requirement  for  those  pupils  intending  to 
enter  university  is  given  in  Table  XVII* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  unlike  science,  a  second  language  con¬ 
stitutes  a  required  subject  in  all  provincial  systems.  This  require¬ 
ment  differs  among  the  provinces  in  two  ways.  First,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  specifying  the  particular  language  or  languages  which  satis¬ 
fy  the  requirement.  While  all  provincial  systems  offer  elective  courses 
in  at  least  two  languages  four  of  them  specify  that  French,  or  in  the 
Quebec  Catholic  system,  English,  must  be  studied.  In  one  of  these, 
the  Quebec  Protestant  system,  university  admission  requirements  indicate 
that  both  French  and  Latin  are  required.  The  other  seven  systems  allow 
a  choice  of  languages,  French  and  Latin  appear  to  be  common  to  all 
provinces, 

A  second  difference  in  requirements  is  seen  in  the  number  of  courses 
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TABLE  XVII 

ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  LANGUAGES  AND  MINIMUM  LANGUAGE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNIVERSITY  ADMISSION 


Elective  Courses 


Prov. 

Grade  X 

Grade  XI 

Grade  XII 

Minimum  requirements 

B.C. 

Fr. 10, 20 

Fr.10,20 

Fr.20, 91, 92 

Two  courses  numbered  10, 

Geo10,20 
La. 10, 20 
Sp.10,20 

Ge. 10,20,91 
La.10, 20,91 
Sp.10,20, 91 

La.20, 91, 92 
Sp.20,91,92 
Ge.20,91,92 

20  in  one  language^ 

Alta. 

Fr.10 

Fr.20 

Fr,30 

Three  courses  numbered 

Ge.10 

Ge  o  20 

Ge.30 

10,20,30  in  one 

La.10 

La.20 

La. 30 

language^ 

Sask. 

Fr.  (X) 

Fr.  (XI) 

Fr, (XII) 

Students  intending  to  go 

Ge.(X) 

Ge.  (XI) 

Ge. (XII) 

to  university  should 

La.  (X) 

La.  (XI) 

La. (XII) 

carry  at  least  one 
language  other  than  Eng, 3 

Man. 

Fr.l 

Fr.ll 

Fr.lll 

Two  courses  numbered 

Ge.l 

Ge.ll 

Ge.lll 

1  and  11  in  one 

La.l 

La.ll 

La. Ill 

language^ 

Qnt. 

Fr.  Ge. 

Continuing 

Continuing 

Fr.  required  in  Grade  IX. 

Gr.  Lt. 

courses 

courses  from 

Qnt.  universities  require 

La.Ru.Sp. 

from  Grade  X 

Grade  XI 

language  other  than  Bug. 
at  Grade  XII  &  XIII  level^ 

Que.  (C) 

Eng.  La. 

Eng.  La, 

Two  courses  in  English. 

Latin  is  required  in 
special  course® 

Que.  (P) 

Fr.  La. 

Fr.  La, 

Fr.  La. 

Three  courses  in  two 
languages? 

N.B. 

Fr.  La. 

Fr.  La. 

Fr.  La. 

Three  courses  in  French® 

N.S. 

Fr.  Ge. 

Fr.  Ge, 

Fr.  Ge. 

Three  courses  in 

Gr.  La. 

Gr.  La. 

Gr.  La. 

language  other  than 

English'? 

P.E.I. 

Fr.  La. 

Fr.  La. 

Fr.  La0 

Three  courses  in  French^ 

Nf. 

Fr.  Ge. 

La.  Sp. 

Fr.  Ge. 

La .  Sp . 

Two  courses  in  one 
language  other  than 

Englishll 

... 
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required  in  one  or  more  languages*  In  four  provinces,  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  Manitoba,  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  the  minimum  of  two  courses 
is  required,.  In  the  other  seven  three  courses  are  required  and  in  the 
case  of  Quebec  (Protestant)  this  means  three  courses  in  each  of  two 
languages. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  no  particular 
second  language  as  a  requirement  common  to  all  provinces.  There  is 
considerable  variation  both  in  the  choice  of  languages  and  in  the  extent 
of  study  required.  A  detailed  study  of  all  provincial  language  courses 
would  appear  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  investigation,  A  brief 
survey,  however,  of  the  aims,  scope  and  organization  of  courses  in 
languages  other  than  English  commonly  taught  in  all  provinces  may  serve 
to  give  some  indication  of  any  similarities  and  differences  which  may 
exist.  Since  courses  in  French  and  Latin  appear  with  greatest  frequency 
in  provincial  requirements  specific  reference  is  limited  to  courses  in 
these  languages. 

Aims  of  French  courses 

Statsnents  published  by  nine  provincial  departments  of  education 

concerning  the  aims  of  teaching  French  refer  to  four  specific  objectives, 

namely,  to  understand  spoken  French,  to  speak  French,  to  read  French 

and  to  write  French.  The  first  two  receive  major  emphasis  in  statements 

of  some  provinces,  as  for  example,  in  New  Brunswick,'11  The  ability  to 

12 

speak  the  language  should  be  the  main  aim  of  the  course",  and  in 
Quebec  (Protestant),  "every  lesson  should,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
be  an  oral  lesson".  Other  statements  indicate  that  there  may  be  some 
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limitations  on  these  objectives*  Alberta  refers  to  teaching  pupils 

to  understand  and  speak,  read,  and  write  "as  well  as  they  can  in  the 

instructional  time  available  "o"^  Saskatchewan  refers  to  "simple 
15 

French"  and  Manitoba  does  the  same  with  the  addition  of  the  phrase 

"spoken  slowly","^  Ontario's  statement,  however,  points  out  that 

"some  pupils  become  so  accustomed  to  hearing  the  foreign  language 

spoken  slowly  and  pronounced  meticulously  that  they  are  utterly  at  a 

17 

loss  when  the  language  is  spoken  at  normal  speed," 

Several  statements  make  reference  to  other  objectives.  The  most 
common  of  these  is  the  aim  of  developing  an  interest  in  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  other  peoples.  This  is  included  in  British  Columbia's 
18 

statement.  It  is  implicit  in  Alberta's  observation  that  "the  study 

19 

of  a  language  is  the  study  of  a  culture,"  In  Saskatchewan,  Man¬ 
itoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec  (Protestant)  it  is  given  both  general  and 

specific  application  in  the  references  to  developing  "an  understanding 

20 

and  appreciation  of  the  French  people  both  in  Canada  and  abroad," 

One  other  objective  found  in  only  one  statement  refers  to  devel op- 

21 

ing  "an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  English," 
This  may  not  be  unlike  the  reference  to  the  aim  in  Quebec's  teaching 
of  English,  namely,  preserving  the  quality  of  French* 

Scope  and  Organization  of  French  courses 

The  prescribed  content  of  the  French  courses  in  all  provincial 
systems  includes:  (1)  oral  material  in  the  form  of  dialogues  and  con¬ 
versations,  (2)  vocabulary  and  grammatical  material,  usually  introduced 
through  oral  work,  (3)  passages  of  reading  material,  (4)  writing 
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activities,  usually  in  the  form  of  dictation  and  composition  exer¬ 
cises,  The  oral  material  begins  with  simple  conversational  patterns 
about  actions,  time,  places,  weather  and  so  forth.  The  grammar  begins 
with  simple  parts  of  speech,  e,g.  articles,  nouns,  verbs,  pronouns, 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  extends  in  grade  eleven  and  twelve  courses 
into  more  complex  rules  of  syntax.  The  reading  in  the  first  courses 
is  usually  "manufactured"  to  introduce  vocabulary,  grammar  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  French  life  and  customs.  In  the  grade  eleven  and  twelve 
courses  stories  and  reading  passages  are  prescribed  from  French  liter¬ 
ature,  The  written  work  consists  largely  of  drill  exercises,  dictation, 
translation  and  the  writing  of  short  compositions. 

The  scope  and  organization  of  this  content  is  determined  largely 
by  the  text-book.  Most  texts  are  organized  on  a  composite  basis  with 
each  lesson  or  section  containing  reading,  vocabulary,  grammar  and 
activities  and  exercises  for  oral  and  written  work.  The  grammatical 
elements  in  the  language  appear  to  determine  the  sequence  of  content. 

In  all  courses  supplementary  reading  both  intensive  and  extensive  is 
prescribed  and  there  is  some  indication  that  the  senior  courses  in  all 
provinces  increase  the  amount  of  reading  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  new  grammar. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  content  of  courses  in  individual 
provinces  because  of  differences  in  text-books  and  differences  in  the 
year  or  grade  in  which  the  study  of  French  is  begun,  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta  both  allocate  200  minutes  per  week  per  course  and  both 
include  almost  identical  course  content,  Saskatchewan  recommends  175 
minutes  per  week  but  since  the  grade  ten  course  has  been  preceded  by 
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a  grade  nine  course  which  contains  eighteen  of  the  lessons  done  in 

the  first  courses  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  the  scope  content 

in  Saskatchewan's  total  programme  of  courses  is  slightly  greater. 

The  same  is  true  of  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 

Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland.  However,  with  the 

exception  of  Quebec,  this  latter  group  of  provinces  prescribe 

slightly  less  time  per  course  than  is  prescribed  in  British  Columbia 

and  Alberta.  As  a  result  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  difference 

in  the  amount  of  content  included  in  the  total  programme  of  French 

courses  among  the  various  provinces.  This  assumption  is  supported  by 

the  course  prescriptions  in  provinces  where  similar  texts  have  been 

used  which  indicates  that  by  the  end  of  Grade  XII: 

In  British  Columbia,  Junior  French  and  Cours  Moyen  de  Francais 

22 

have  been  completed  together  with  other  prescribed  reading. 

In  Alberta,  Junior  French  and  Nos  Voisons  Francais  have  been 
23 

completed. 

In  Saskatchewan  Junior  French  and  Senior  French  have  been  completed 

p  I 

together  with  other  prescribed  reading.  ^ 

In  Manitoba,  Junior  French  and  Cours  Moyen  de  Francais  have  been 

25 

completed  together  with  other  prescribed  reading. 

In  New  Brunswick  Cours  Primaire  de  Francais  and  Cours  Moyen  de 

26 

Francais  have  been  completed  together  with  other  prescribed  reading. 

Differences  in  the  amount  of  content  studied  may  be  due  primarily 
to  the  number  of  courses  required  rather  than  to  differences  in  the 
scope  of  content  and  the  organization  of  the  courses  themselves. 
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Aims  of  Latin  Courses 

As  is  the  case  with  French,  statements  of  aims  for  Latin  courses 

as  published  in  eight  provincial  programmes  of  studies  refer  to  similar 

objectives.  First  there  is  the  ability  to  read  Latin  which  is  included 

in  the  aims  for  courses  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchevran, 

ffenitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec  (Protestant)  and  Nova  Scotia,,  The  second 

objective  concerns  the  ability  to  master  the  grammar  of  Latin,  the  rules 

of  syntax  and  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  third  objective  relates  to 

developing  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Roman  civilization  and  its 

contributions  to  modern  life.  Several  statements  expand  on  this  with 

27 

eloquence.  Manitoba  refers  to  the  "genius  of  the  Roman  people"  and 

Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  use  identical  phrases  in  support  of  the  aim  of 

developing  appreciation  for  this  civilization  which  is  "for  western 

28  29 

culture  the  fountain  head  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect,"  * 

Other  objectives  are  also  listed  in  all  statements  and  sometimes 
classified  as  being  "ultimate"  or  secondary  outcomes.  These  include 
the  development  of  an  increased  understanding  of  the  structure  of 

QQ  9] 

language  generally,  an  increased  "ability  to  use  English",  an 

32 

"increased  appreciation  of  English  literature"  and  the  development 
of  specific  personal  characteristics.  These  last  are  identified  in  most 

09  Ol 

statements  as  referring  to  "loyalty",  ^  "historical  mindedness ", 

35 

"orderly  procedure  and  perseverance",  "a  less  materialistic  outlook 

o  L  on 

on  life"^  and  "a  respect  for  tradition".  Nova  Scotia*s  statement 
speaks  of  habits  of  "accuracy,  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
difficulty."^  Manitoba  points  out  that  "these  will  result  only  if 
there  is  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  they 
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are  formed  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  that  students  learn  to  apply  them 

39 

to  other  subjects  and  to  other  aspects  of  living*" 

Scope  and  Organization  of  Latin  Courses 

The  prescribed  content  of  the  Latin  courses  in  all  provinces 
includes:  (1)  vocabulary  and  reading  material  (2)  grammar  and  transla¬ 

tion  material  (3)  informational  content  relating  to  Roman  life,  customs, 
mythology  and  history  (4)  English  derivative  work*  As  is  the  case  with 
French  this  content  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  "lessons"  sometimes 
referred  to  as  units,  in  the  prescribed  texts  used  in  the  courses.  From 
the  beginning  the  lessons  consist  of  reading  material  in  the  form  of 
"manufactured"  Latin  designed  primarily  to  introduce  vocabulary  and 
grammar  and  short  notes  on  vocabulary,  English  derivatives,  Rome  life. 
This  is  followed  by  grammatical  and  translation  exercises.  In  senior  or 
later  courses  passages  from  various  Latin  authors  are  prescribed.  These 
include  Caesar,  Virgil,  Nepos,  Livy,  Cicero,  Ovid  and  Horace, 

As  has  been  noted,  the  lowest  minimum  requirement  among  the  prov¬ 
inces  is  two  courses.  According  to  the  course  prescriptions  this  would 
involve  a  study  of  much  of  the  basic  grammar  of  Latin  and  some  reading, 
which  may  include  some  Caesar,  along  with  vocabulary  study  and  a  study 
of  res  Romanae. 

Unlike  French  there  appear  to  be  sane  differences  in  the  scope  of 
content  in  senior  courses  among  the  various  provinces.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  courses  in  grade  eleven  and  twelve  in  Saskatchewan^ 

Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia4  more  Latin  authors  are  included  than  are 
found  in  courses  at  similar  levels  in  other  provinces.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  latter  a  greater  amount  of  reading  of  a  smaller  number  of  authors 
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is  prescribed#  As  is  the  case  with  French,  Latin  is  begun  earlier  in 
some  provinces  than  in  others*  Course  prescriptions  indicate  that  in 
the  former  the  basic  grammar  has  been  completed  by  about  the  end  of 
the  tenth  year  and  that  the  last  or  grade  twelve  course  is  primarily 
concerned  with  Latin  authors  and  prose  composition*  Because  of  the 
differences  in  texts  it  is  impossible  to  compare  in  detail  the  content 
of  each  provincial  course  at  this  level* 

SUMMARY 

While  the  study  of  a  second  language  is  not  a  department  of 
education  requirement  in  all  provinces  there  is  general  agreement 
across  Canada  that  pupils  intending  to  enter  university  should  study 
a  language  other  than  their  own  for  at  least  two  years.  In  such  a 
study  all  provincial  courses  call  for  a  mastery  of  the  basic  grammatical 
rules  of  the  language,  an  ability  to  read  the  language  including  the 
works  of  one  or  more  well  known  writers,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
culture  producing  the  language.  In  the  case  of  a  modem  language  emphasis 
is  also  given  to  the  ability  to  understand  it  and  use  it  in  spoken  form* 

In  making  this  study  pupils  will  use  a  series  of  prescribed  texts  which 
show  considerable  similarity  in  the  nature  of  material  and  in  the  order 
in  which  it  is  presented.  Differences  among  provincial  courses  appear 
to  be  largely  differences  in  the  extent  or  depth  of  study  and  are 
attributable  to  differences  in  department  of  education  or  university 
requirements* 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  investigation  into  the  curriculum  of  Canadian  high  schools 
has  been  concerned  with  the  problem  of  determining  what  is  taught,  why 
it  is  taught  and  how  it  is  organized  into  courses.  The  assumption  was 
that  there  are  similarities  and  differences  among  the  provinces  in 
these  three  aspects  of  curriculum  and  the  purpose  was  to  identify  and 
describe  such  similarities  and  differences. 

As  a  basis  for  the  investigation  it  was  established  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,  sciences  and  languages 
are  prescribed  by  the  majority  of  provincial  systems  for  all  pupils  in 
grades  ten  to  twelve  who  intend  to  enter  a  provincial  university. 

Courses  in  these  subjects  were  analyzed  according  to  their  aims,  subject 
matter  content  and  organization  as  reported  in  the  official  department 
of  education  publications. 

Owing  to  differences  in  the  wording  of  provincial  publications, 
differences  in  specific  provincial  requirements  and  differences  in 
methods  of  organizing  courses,  the  information  obtained  from  this 
analysis  cannot  be  considered  sufficiently  definitive  and  comprehensive 
to  support  many  specific  conclusions  regarding  the  problems  investigated. 
It  is  evident  that  no  two  provincial  courses  are  identical  in  every 
respect  but  without  a  more  intensive  investigation  of  each  subject  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  specifically  how  closely  provincial  courses 
compare  with  one  another.  Nevertheless,  the  findings  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  support  certain  general  conclusions  concerning  the  problem  and  give 
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some  indication  of  areas  which  would  merit  further  study.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  may  best  be  expressed  according  to  the  three  elements  of  curriculum 
used  in  the  investigation,  namely,  aims,  scope  of  subject  matter  content 
and  major  features  of  course  organization, 

CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  AIMS 

Three  conclusions  are  noted.  First,  for  each  of  the  subjects  investi¬ 
gated  there  are  aims  common  to  the  majority  of  provincial  systems.  As  may 
be  expected,  provincial  statements  regarding  the  purposes  of  any  course 
make  similar  references  to  the  learning  of  appropriate  subject  matter, 
skills  and  knowledge.  However,  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  state¬ 
ments  that  the  majority  of  provincial  systems  regard  traditional  subjects 
not  simply  as  ends  in  themselves  but  also  as  contributing  to  the  general 
development  of  the  individual  pupil.  Although  the  wording  of  provincial 
statements  varies  there  are  in  at  least  seven  provinces  similar  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  aim  of  developing  general  personal  characteristics.  Further, 
in  most  of  these  provinces  the  same  or  similar  aims  affecting  the  individ¬ 
ual  pupil  have  been  established  for  several  different  subjects.  For 
example,  the  development  of  the  ability  to  think  logically  and  critically, 
the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  values  such  as  a  respect  for  honesty  and 
accuracy,  the  encouragement  of  independence  and  self  expression,  all  these 
are  frequently  recurring  aims  in  the  statements  for  provincial  courses  in 
English,  social  studies,  mathematics  and  sciences.  This  common  practice 
of  expressing  certain  aims  in  terms  of  the  development  of  the  individual 
pupil  seems  significant  when  considered  in  the  setting  of  the  provincially 
established  subject-centered  curriculum  that  is  characteristic  of  each 
province. 
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Secondly,  for  several  of  the  provincial  courses  in  the  subjects 
investigated  there  are  in  most  provinces  a  few  aims  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  society#  As  might  be  expected  this  group  of  aims 
applies  particularly  to  social  studies  but  it  is  also  noted  in  the  state¬ 
ments  of  aims  for  the  sciences  and  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  aims  for 
French  if  one  interprets  the  aim  of  understanding  other  people  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  improvement  of  society.  The  relatively  infrequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  group  of  aims  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  receive  any 
major  emphasis  in  any  province  would  suggest  that  Canadian  high  schools 
are  not  greatly  influenced  by  a  re constructionist  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion# 

Thirdly,  there  are  seme  marked  differences  among  the  provinces  both 
in  the  detail  with  which  aims  for  courses  are  given  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  aims  themselves#  References  to  aims  relating  to  the  individual 
pupil  and  to  the  improvement  of  society  are  more  common  in  western  prov¬ 
inces  than  they  are  in  the  maritime s.  The  former  generally  publish  far 
more  detailed  statements  than  the  latter#  While  there  are  exceptions, 
such  as  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  recently  published  some  detailed  guides, 
and  Quebec  (Catholic)  which  has  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  single 
curriculum  publications,  the  provincial  publications  generally  indicate 
that  western  provinces  consider  it  important  to  provide  official  state¬ 
ments  of  the  aims,  content  and  course  organization  for  each  subject# 
Eastern  provinces  consider  it  important  to  provide  statements  of  pre¬ 
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CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  SCOPE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  CONTENT 

Two  conclusions  are  noted  with  regard  to  the  similarities  in  the 
content  of  provincial  courses.  First  there  is  a  specific  identifiable 
body  of  subject  matter  in  English,  social  studies  and  mathematics  which 
must  be  studied  by  all  pupils  in  all  provinces  if  they  are  qualifying 
for  entrance  to  university. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  body  ctf  subject  matter  in  science  and  lang¬ 
uages  which  some  pupils  in  all  provinces  will  have  studied,  A  summary 
of  content  of  what  would  constitute  a  common  minimum  programme  may  serve 
to  explain  these  conclusions. 

The  typical  graduate  of  a  Canadian  high  school,  qualifying  for 
university  admission,  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  English  literature* 
This  study  has  included  different  types  or  forms  of  literature  such  as 
poetry,  prose,  drama  and  novel.  It  has  included  different  periods  of 
literature  from  the  renaissance  to  the  present  day  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  past.  It  has  involved  a  study  of  ideas  and  emotions 
as  well  as  literary  techniques  and  devices  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  leading  writers  in  English  literature,  American  literature  and 
Canadian  literature.  In  a  relatively  few  cases  the  study  has  been 
extended  to  include  contemporary  forms  of  communication  such  as  magazines 
and  newspapers,  radio,  television  and  the  motion  picture. 

In  his  study  of  English  language  the  typical  graduate  has  been 
concerned  with  correct  speech  and  with  ail  forms  of  written  work, 
including  sentences,  paragraphs,  longer  essays,  reports  and  precis 
writing.  Traditional  grammar  and  rules  for  spelling  and  punctuation 
have  been  studied  along  with  the  principles  and  techniques  for  gaining 
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coherence  and  emphasis  in  writing.  In  a  relatively  few  cases  the  study 
has  been  extended  to  include  original  or  creative  writing  in  the  form  of 
short  stories,  plays  and  poetry. 

An  equally  extensive  study  has  been  made  in  the  fields  of  history 
and  geography.  The  typical  graduate  has  studied,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  origins  of  civilization,  the  major  political,  social  and  economic 
developments  in  western  Europe  since  the  seventeenth  century,  the  history 
and  geography  of  Canada  and  some  of  the  chief  problems  confronting  the 
present  day  world.  In  the  process  the  student  has  undertaken  some  study 
of  the  physical  facts  of  political  geography  and  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  arts  and  the  sciences#  He  has  also  studied  intensively  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Canadian  citizenship, 

A  somewhat  less  extensive  study  has  been  made  in  mathematics.  In 
this  subject  the  typical  graduate  has  been  mainly  concerned  with  the 
fundamentals  of  algebra  and  plane  geometry  and  with  some  introductory 
work  in  analytical  geometry  and  trigonometry.  In  a  few  cases  the  study 
has  been  limited  to  the  algebra  and  geometry. 

In  the  sciences  and  the  languages  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  requirements  and  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  in  specific  detail 
what  the  typical  graduate  has  studied.  In  science  it  would  appear  that 
he  has  had  at  least  some  general  introduction  to  one  or  more  of  the 
sciences.  This  will  have  involved  a  study  of  general  information  of  a 
scientific  nature  concerning  the  physical  environment  together  with  some 
introduction  to  the  experimental  methods  of  one  or  more  of  the  sciences. 
In  languages  it  would  appear  that  the  typical  graduate  has  studied  the 
vocabulary  and  basic  grammatical  structure  and  some  of  the  literature  of 
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at  least  one  language  other  than  his  own.  If  he  has  elected  a  modern 
language  he  has  studied  it  in  spoken  as  well  as  written  form.  If  he 
has  elected  a  classical  language  he  has  devoted  major  attention  to 
reading  and  writing  it.  In  both  cases  he  will  have  made  some  study  of 
the  people  and  the  culture  appropriate  to  the  particular  language. 

Differences  among  the  provinces  in  the  subject  matter  content  are 
of  three  kinds.  First,  there  are  differences  in  the  degree  or  inten¬ 
sity  of  detailed  study  of  common  content.  Examples  of  this  are  found 
in  the  study  of  drama  in  literature,  where  courses  include  different 
numbers  of  plays,  in  the  study  of  geography  in  social  studies,  the 
study  of  heat  in  science,  and  the  study  of  reading  in  the  languages. 
Secondly,  there  are  some  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter  selected,  as  for  example,  the  selection  of  geographic  content 
for  social  studies  in  some  provinces  but  not  in  others,  the  selection 
in  material  from  modern  media  of  communication  for  literature  in  some 
provinces  but  not  in  others,  and  the  selection  of  material  dealing  with 
conservation  for  science  in  some  provinces  but  not  in  others. 

Thirdly,  there  are  differences  in  the  extent  of  subject  matter 
selected.  In  mathematics,  science  and  the  languages  some  provinces 
require  more  courses  than  others  and  in  the  former  there  is  in  every 
case  an  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  studied. 

As  a  final  conclusion  regarding  the  scope  of  subject  matter  it 
may  be  said  that  the  provincial  courses  show  far  more  similarities  them 
differences  in  content.  It  may  well  be  that  the  differences  that  do 
exist  are  attributable  more  to  differences  in  subject  requirements  and 
in  the  methods  of  organizing  courses  rather  than  to  differences  among 
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provinces  regarding  the  values  of  specific  subject  matter  or  differences 
in  the  capabilities  of  their  teachers  and  pupils, 

CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  COURSE  ORGANIZATION 

There  is  no  uniform  pattern  across  Canada  for  organizing  courses 
in  all  subjects.  Even  within  a  particular  province  courses  in  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  may  be  organized  according  to  different  patterns.  There 
are  however  certain  organizational  practices  common  to  most  provinces. 
First,  there  is  the  practice  of  prescribing  one  or  more  text-books  for 
each  course  in  each  subject.  A  few  provinces  allow  for  a  choice  of 
text-books  from  an  approved  list  but  the  majority  make  a  specific  pre¬ 
scription.  Since  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  provincial  programmes 
of  studies  for  each  course  refer  to  chapters,  sections  and  pages  of 
text-books  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  text-book  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  factor  in  the  organization  of  most  courses,  particularly  those 
in  mathematics  and  languages. 

Secondly,  it  is  common  practice  in  the  great  majority  of  prov¬ 
inces  to  prescribe  a  specific  amount  of  time  for  each  course.  This 
prescription  is  either  in  the  form  of  a  specified  number  of  minutes 
or  instructional  periods  per  week,  or  in  the  form  of  a  specified  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  instructional  day  or  week.  There  is  a  difference 
among  the  provinces  in  the  amount  of  time  allocated  to  the  various 
courses.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  difference 
is  significant.  It  may  be  noted  that  a  difference  of  thirty  minutes 
per  week  is  actually  only  .02%  of  a  1500  minute  week  of  instruction 
and  no  evidence  was  found  to  suggest  that  this  made  any  appreciable 
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difference  in  the  amount  of  subject  matter  content  in  any  course. 

Thirdly,  it  is  common  practice  to  organize  courses  in  terms  of 
the  subject  matter  involved*  Thus,  mathematics  and  language  courses 
are  organized  according  to  a  sequential  order  of  difficulty.  Most 
social  studies  courses  are  organized  according  to  a  chronological 
order.  Only  in  relatively  few  English,  general  science  and  social 
studies  courses  is  there  some  indication  of  a  variation  in  this  pattern* 
In  these  exceptions  the  material  in  English  literature  has  been  organized 
according  to  themes  rather  than  types  or  historical  periods  of  writing 
and  the  material  in  social  studies  and  general  science  has  been 
selected  and  arranged  around  certain  general  concepts  which  the  material 
is  intended  to  develop  in  the  student.  The  resulting  divisions  of  the 
course  are  often  referred  to  as  units.  This  term  is  also  used  simply 
to  designate  sections  of  subject  matter* 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  some  regional  variations  in  course 
organization.  Courses  in  western  provinces  tend  to  be  organized  in  more 
detail  than  those  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  detailed  outline  of  content,  each  section  or  unit  of  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  statements  of  specific  objectives,  subdivisions  of  subject 
matter,  suggestions  for  teaching  and  learning  activities  and  a  list  of 
teaching  aids.  This  practice  suggests  that  the  provinces  concerned 
regarded  printed  programmes  of  studies  as  important  means  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  curriculum  as  those  responsible  would  like  to  see  it  implemented. 
There  is  one  final  conclusion  which  may  be  noted  regarding  course 
organization.  The  publications  examined  give  the  impression  that  courses 
are  highly  prescriptive  in  most  provinces.  The  time  is  prescribed. 
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The  texts  are  prescribed.  There  are  prescriptions  concerning  selections 
in  English  literature,  the  amount  of  writing  practice  in  English  lang¬ 
uage,  the  specific  chapters  for  study  in  texts  in  social  studies  and 
mathematics,  the  experimental  work  to  be  done  in  science,  and  the  text¬ 
book  lessons  and  reading  passages  to  be  done  in  the  languages.  It  is 
true  that,  as  general  policy,  departures  from  these  prescriptions  and 
freedom  within  them  are  allowed.  It  is  also  true  that  the  use  of  terms 
such  as  "guide"  and  "suggested  outline"  is  not  infrequent  in  department 
of  education  publications.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
publications  of  official  education  authorities  would  suggest  that 
there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  standardization  in  each  province  for 
each  of  the  subjects  under  investigation, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

There  are  three  recommendations  arising  from  this  investigation. 
First,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  developing  a 
uniform  system  for  indicating  in  concise  terras  the  aims,  subject  matter 
content  and  course  organization  for  each  subject.  This  need  not  be 
detailed  but  it  should  be  sufficiently  clear  so  that  reasonably  accur¬ 
ate  information  can  be  readily  obtained  regarding  these  three  aspects 
of  curriculum.  Present  practices  ranging  from  a  few  lines  of  text¬ 
book  prescriptions  to  comprehensive  booklets  for  each  subject  make  it 
difficult  for  public  and  professional  alike  to  become  adequately 
informed  regarding  education  in  any  or  all  of  the  provinces.  Agreement 
by  provincial  authorities  to  include  in  their  curriculum  publications 
a  section  in  a  common  format  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves  and 
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others o  Such  agreement  might  be  arranged  by  the  Canadian  Education 
Association  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  the  Association  is 
already  attempting  to  do  in  disseminating  accurate  information  con¬ 
cerning  education  in  Canada,, 

Second,  it  is  recommended  that  further  and  more  intensive  studies 
be  made  of  the  individual  subjects  surveyed  in  this  investigation  and 
of  other  subjects  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  It  is  evident 
that  a  general  type  of  survey  does  not  do  justice  to  the  subjects 
as  they  are  actually  taught  in  the  classroom.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  basic  plan  adopted  in  this  investigation  could  be  followed  with 
modifications  to  allow  for  more  detail,  A  series  of  subject  investiga¬ 
tions  following  a  common  plan  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable  value 
in  building  up  an  accurate  picture  of  education  in  Canada, 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  this  or  a  similar  survey  type  of 
investigation  be  repeated  at  seme  future  time.  There  are  definite 
indications  of  major  changes  taking  place  in  the  curriculum  of  many 
provinces.  New  developments  are  occurring  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
the  sciences  and  the  teaching  of  English  language  and  languages  other 
than  English,  Such  developments  involve  some  basic  changes  in  aims  as 
well  as  in  the  organization  of  the  courses  in  some  of  these  subjects*. 

The  extent  and  significance  of  such  changes  might  become  more  readily 
apparent  through  a  survey  similar  to  the  one  completed. 
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